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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a Third Term. There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, ‘‘the instrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests Celie President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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JOHN ADAMS 


(1735-1826) 
Second President of the United States (1797-1801) 


P NHE FOURTH OF JULY, 1826, was a day that will remain forever a sacred memory in the hearts 
of the American nation, for on that day, a half century after the founding of the Republic, two 
great patriots, both of whom had been invested with the highest honors and given the most exalted 

office within the gift of their grateful countrymen, passed on to their eternal rest. One of these great men 
had been the second President of the young Republic and the father of its sixth President; the other had 
been the author of the most momentous document in human history—the Declaration of Independence— 
and the third President of the Republic he had helped to found. When John Adams whispered with his 
dying breath the words “Jefferson yet survives!’ the great soul of his brother in the work of freedom had, 
four hours earlier, preceded his into the great unknown. 
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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE nation’s birthday month promises to be replete 
with celebrations in Washington. Political shake- 
ups are puzzling political wiseacres. The defeat of 
Senator McCumber in North Dakota has disturbed 
tariff calculations and bonus hopes, and indicated 
bloc within blocs. Candidate Brookheart’s nomina- 
tion in lowa has upset many ambitions and added 
new dots to the political map. He made the run 
four years ago against Senator Cummings in lowa 
and proved to be a prolific platform maker where the tall corn 
grows. Roll-calls at the Capitol have become as prosaic as 
railroad timetables, with the same disregard for schedules. 


* * * * 


HE President enjoyed the Fourth of July in his “old home 
town, and once again heard the zip of the firecracker in 
the environment of his youthful days. His visit to Gettysburg 
en route, and the automobile trip through part of the region 
where the miners are on strike indicated that he is gathering 
information that may bring unsettled questions to a focus, 
within the bounds of executive authority. The railroad shop- 
men’s strike was launched with a handicap. Railroad revenues 
are determined by the government, and naturally the adjust- 
ment of wage schedules is based upon services rendered for 
these rates. The action of the railroad labor board is some- 
thing more than the old arbitrary decree of “the public be 
damned.” 

For the first time since he took the oath of office as President 
of the United States, Warren G. Harding returned for a visit 
with the home folks. He prepared speeches in the office at 
the same old desk where he had for many years written the 
horse-sense, well-balanced editorials that have characterized 
his public and official utterances. Across the hall Dr. Harding 
continues to see patients. He keeps a proud paternal eye on 
his son. In some ways we have been living in a jazzed, arti- 
ficial atmosphere since the war. Balanced, harmonious ad- 
justment and plain thinking is found in the home atmosphere. 
The President ever proves one of the plain home people. He 
wouldn't feel comfortable with a halo. His visit to Marion 
for a real Fourth of July revives the faith of all of us in the old- 
time patriotism that believes in neighbors, friends, the other 
fellow and—firecrackers. 

* * * x 


UR national business and association gatherings, with 

delegates from all sections of the country, meet now on 
the Pacific Coast, now on the Atlantic, and now in the mid- 
West. This gives the people an opportunity to avail them- 
selves of vacation time appropriations to attend conventions, 
see the wonders of the country, and get acquainted with people 
of other sections. The convention habit tends toward a united 
country and cohesive action. Though the discussion of politics 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799) 
First PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES (1789-97) 
‘First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen” 


is under the ban, still whenever American people get together 
they just naturally will talk over things—and people. Our 
many convention successes have more than anything else indi- 
cated to far-seeing men that the primaries, as now conducted, 
are a failure in producing leaders. ‘When men and women get 
together, face to face, there is close personal contact that is 
not possible under the cumbersome and expensive method of 
primaries. Many insist this accounts for the low ebb in effi- 
cient leadership. One old-time politician has insisted that 
“you can't run the nation altogether on the mail order plan.” 
The people want to see the goods now and then before selecting 
men to represent them in public responsibilities. 


* * * * 


HE report of general good crops and steady improvement of 
business has resulted in an increasing spirit of optimism in 
Washington that has emboldened several young members of 
Congress to prophesy that we are on the threshold of a new 
golden era. The listeners applaud and shout, “Let her come!” 
In the meantime, Japan and other foreign countries are looking 
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hard this way for liberal loans to help utilize the increasing 
cash reserves in the banks. The development of the West 
and increased industrial operations all over the country has 
resulted in larger pay rolls being adjusted to the economic 
immutables. 

* 


GENERATION of music lovers appreciated and rewarded 
Lillian Russell—appreciated her beautiful voice, her 
splendid stage presence. her appealing beauty and her won- 
derful graciousness; rewarded her abundantly with money, 
with the things that 
money can buy, but 
more than that, 
with their love and 
continued loyalty. 

Hers was a long 
and triumphant 
reign as queen of 
the American light 
opera stage. Other 
operatic stars of 
greater or less dis- 
tinction blazed 
across the horizon 
during her long 
reign and disap- 
peared. Some of 
them had voices 
with which hers 
could scarce com- 
pare; some of them 
were more consum- 
mate actresses: 
some of them pos- 
sessed a more spec- 
tacular beauty— 
but none of them 
possessed so kind a 
heart. The one 
quality of stardom 
that Lillian Russell 
lacked was tem- 
perament—and. for 
that lack it is scarce 
an exaggeration to 
say that a nation 
loved her. 

Something of the spiritual humility of her convent training 
remained with her to the end—that, and her remarkable beauty. 
Her natural kindness of heart, her sweet. unaffected gracious- 
ness, her real human sympathy and understanding of others’ 
troubles and her constant consideration for others’ feelings 
contributed doubtless to the preservation of the beauty that 
but matured and mellowed with the passing years, as the out- 
ward manifestation of an inward spiritual light. 

Those of us who remember her first appearance on the stage 
of Tony Pastor's music hall in New York so many years ago, 
remember a sweet and charming young girl, unembarrassed and 
unaflected. singing apparently as much for her own enjoyment 
as for the delight of her And so she always remained 
to the end of her reer as we first remember her 
unaftected, and apparently enjoying 
is her auciiences enjoved listening 
marriage 1912 to the editor of the Pittsburg 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL MOORE 
Mourned by thousands of music lovers who 
remember her as the queen of light opera for 
a longer period than any other cantatrice 

ever retained an undiminished prestige 
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investigating 


retary Davis said 


“Mrs. Moore was one of the ablest, most patriotic and sincere 
women it has ever been my pleasure to meet. She always 


looked for the good in people and principles, and was always 
striving for the highest in her work. Her death is a loss to the 
people of the United States.” - 


* * * *x 


HE report of Immigration Commissioner-General William 
Walter Husband, just made public, will carry interest 
wherever concern is felt for the nation’s welfare. The Dilling- 
ham act, known as the three per cent law, was an experiment 
arrived at for post-war emergencies, and the first fiscal year of 
the experiment is now drawing to a close. 

Congress has extended the law to two years. It limits 
immigration to three per cent per year of the Nationals residing 
in this country by the census of 1910. Figures now available 
cover only a specified period—nine months of the fiscal year, 
from July 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 

The total arrivals of all persons at all ports—immigrant ° 
aliens, non-immigrant aliens and citizens—numbered only 
524,478. Total departures ran up to 488,639. The inward 
movement of passenger traffic was in excess of the outward 
movement by the small margin of 35,839. The total arrivals 
of all classes at all gateways were less than the daily floating 
population of New York City, estimated at over 700,000. 

For the nine months named, 241,644 immigrant aliens were 
admitted to the United States, while 160,918 emigrant aliens left 
the country, a balance of 80.726 representing excess of immi- 
gration over emigration. Of the non-immigrant alien class 
88.579 came here, while 109,413 went out of the country. 

Figuring by “race or people,” the computations of the immi- 
gration official tabulators show that the Jews led all other races, 
or people, with 43,728 admitted to the country during the nine 
months specified. The report further shows that only 607 
emigrant Jews went out of the United States in that time. 

The explanation of why so very few Jews emigrated from the 
United States is found in the fact that they have not been 
welcome in many of the lands of Europe where factional dis- 
orders followed the war. This also explains why the largest 
number of immigrants coming to the United States was shown by 
Jews. Many who came brought scars on their bodies from the 
pogroms in the Ukraine, or other districts of the Old Russia. 

From Northern Italy 5,840 were admitted, and from Southern 
Italy 34.191, a total of 40,031 Italian immigrants. But 44,082 
Italians left the United States—4,000 more than came here. 
The explanation for this lies in the fact that the Italians have 
always been inclined to go and come according to the times. 

Under the Dillingham act the gates of the United States 
are now closed and have been closed for several months to 
the following countries: All African lands, Atlantic Islands, 
Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Jugo- 
Slovakia, Luxembourg. Other Asia, Other Europe, Palestine, 
Poland, New Zealand, Roumania, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, 
and Smyrna District. 

* 


N encouraging note is sounded by Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Elmer Dover. in charge of customs, in the 
statement for the fiscal year just ended. Generally improved 
business conditions in the country are reflected in the increased 
customs receipts for the past year, which were nearly twenty- 
three million dollars in excess of the largest previous year (1910) 
in the history of the customs, and greater by more than forty- 
eight millions than for the fiscal year of 1921. 

“This result may be taken as an indication and result of a 
general improvement in business,’ Secretary Dover states 
“For several years our importations were at the lowest ebb 
but the revival of business in this country has produced a corre- 
sponding increase in importations. While this is undoubtedly 
the principal cause, some credit is due to the reorganized cus- 
toms service which is now at its highest standard 
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HE come-back of Ex-Governor Lynn J. Frazier, the Re- 
publican candidate for United States Senator from North 
Dakota. indicates that the Non-partisans are as strong as ever 
in the Republican party of that state. A few years ago they 
captured the G. O. P. organization, but in the last Presidential 
election the Non-partisan Leaguers played the game with 
Republican national headquarters and Warren G. Harding 
swept the state. 

Ex-Governor Frazier is one of the picturesque characters in 
the politics of the Northwest. After serving two terms he was 
recalled last year because of the feeling against the Non-parti- 
san League's Socialistic policies and the failure of state banks 
and other state activities inaugurated by the League. 

He was born in Minnesota, the son of Scotch parents, who 
moved to North Dakota when he was a small boy, where he 
was brought up on a farm. He is a graduate of the State 
University, and for a short time taught school, but farming is 
his occupation. He was working in one of the fields of his 
640-acre farm at Oppie, his home town, when he was nom- 
inated for Governor by the Non-partisan League, and it was 
in one of his wheat fields that he received the committee which 
informed him of his nomination. 

The farmers of North Dakota have implicit confidence in 
Frazier, and he gave his influence to almost every one of the 
Non-partisan schemes designed to favor the farmer, against 
the corporations, the railroads, banks, insurance companies, 
and the grain men of the Northwest. 

He takes the ground that the man who sows and reaps in 
the wheat fields of the Northwest does not receive a fair share 
of the product of his toil. He is for state banks, insurance, 
farm loans, and the fixing of prices of farm produce. He came 
out of the Non-partisan fire unscathed, when most of his leading 
associates suffered in personal reputation. 


* * * * 


UT of the Orient comes the news of the recent death of 

a renowned personage who did more than any other man 
to arouse in the consciousness of the youngest nation in the 
world a sympathetic understanding and appreciation of the 
character and aspirations of the oldest nation. 

During his two terms as minister from China to the United 
States, Wu Ting Fang was the most picturesque figure in diplo- 
matic circles at Washington. He combined the attributes of 
an astute politician, an accomplished diplomat and a learned 
student with a spirit of progressiveness curiously at variance 
with the age-old traditions of the most conservative civilization 
the world has ever known. 

He was an enthusiastic baseball fan, and an ardent bicycle 
rider at a time when bicycling was a popular recreation. He 
had a nimble tongue, and his keen epigrams, often at the expense 
of important figures in the official life of the national capital. 
were avidly seized upon by the newspaper men—sometimes 
to the acute embarrassment of the administration. He was as 
breezy, frank, and unconventional as a newly-elected western 
Congressman—but back of the shield of apparent acceptance of 
new-world customs and frivolities was the working of one of 
the keenest intellects of his time. 

Dr. Wu was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of progress. 
and was extremely active in the furthering of reforms in China. 
He was an ardent proponent of the “open door” policy, and 
instituted a number of legal reforms. including trial by jury 
He presented a memorial to the Imperial throne favoring the 
abolition of the queue, in consequence of which a number of 
prominent Chinese gathered at his home and had their queues 
cut off The revolutionary movement begun in China in 1911 
found a strong sympathizer in Dr. Wu. who advised the Princ« 
Regent to abdicate. Two years later he issued an appeal to 
the world for recognition of the Chinese republic 

During the anxious time of the Boxer uprising in 1900, D 
Wu, then Chinese minister to this country, got through a mes 


sage to the American minister. Mr. Conger. who, with his 


MADAME WU TING FANG 


Washington diplomatic society, twenty years ago, was quite en- 
tranced with the oriental charm and stately graciousness of the 
wife of the Chinese Minister to the United States. Though her 
feet were bound in accordance with the immemorial custom of the 
high bred Manchu lady, her mind—like that of her brilliant 
husband—was untrammelled as the wind 


colleagues. were beseiged in the legation compound at Pekin, 
and whose fate was a matter of grave concern to the State 
Department 

His sympathies with the United States during the rebellion 
were so displeasing to the Empress Dowager and her advisers 
that Dr. Wu was recalled to China. and only the intimation 
by the State Department that his beheading would be offensive 
to this country prevented his execution 

His was a 
was a world figure ol importance 

Dr. Wu was | 


he joined his ancestors 
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he was appointed legal adviser and deputy for Foreign Affairs 
at Tientsin. On establishment of the Tientsin University in 
1895 he was appointed chief director. 

In the same year he was made first secretary of the Embassy 
Peace Missions to Japan and plenipotentiary for exchanging 
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THE LATE WU TING FANG 
Twice Chinese Minister to the United States—statesman, scholar, 
diplomat and world cosmopolite—a factor of tremendous influence 
in the emergence of China from the hampering shackles of mon- 
archial rule and traditional apathy 


ratifications of the peace treaty effected at Chefoo. Dr. Wu 
also assisted in negotiating the Chino-Japanese treaty of com- 
merce and navigation, which was ratified in 1896. 

In the following year he was sent as Minister to the United 
States, which post he occupied until 1902, when he was recalled, 
being reappointed in 1907, later returning to China to take an 
active part in the moves that led to the forming of the Chinese 
republic 

Dr. Wu contributed numerous essays on economics and politi- 
cal subjects to leading American and British publications. He 
lectured repeatedly before university classes here and abroad, 
and in 1900 the degree of LL. D. was conferred on him by the 
University of Pennsylvania 


* * + x 


HE most effective “one-man” filibuster in Congressional 

history was conducted by Representative Edward Voight 
of Wisconsin, when he stood the lower House on its head for 
three successive days, on one day securing fourteen roll-calls, 
which consumed seven hours and kept the members in and 
about the chamber until nearly ten o clock at night. 

While Mr. Voight failed to capture his objective. his district 
is doubtless well aware that he did his best to secure a report 
from the rules committee on his resolution for an investigation 
of certain postoffice appointments not exactly satisfactory 
to his constituents 

The ahsence of many members of Congress who have been 


gradually drifting away from Washington for weeks, until 
there were in the capital not more than a half dozen members 
in excess of the number necessary for a quorum, favored the 
success of his single-handed campaign, which lasted from 
Thursday until Saturday night, during which time the House 
transacted no business of any consequence: Finally, in re- 
sponse to leader Mondell’s telegrams, a sufficient number of 
representatives returned to Washington to make the quorum 
margin larger. The House also took up the Capper-Tincher 
grain control bill, in which Mr. Voight was interested, and a 
soldiers’ compensation bill, increasing the compensation for 
total disability, which the Wisconsin representative favored, 
and so the filibuster came to an end. 

Representative Voight was born in Bremen, Germany, in 
1873, and came to Milwaukee with his parents when eleven 
years old. He is a lawyer by profession and a Republican in 
politics. 

The Wisconsin member is a quiet, unobtrusive representative, 
endowed with ability, tenacity, and independence. He is best 
remembered as casting the single vote against the unseating 
of Victor Berger, the first time the case of the Milwaukee 
Socialist was before Congress, some years ago. 


* * * * 


N Wardman Park Hotel the Authors’ Carnival was held. 

Wardman Park has become the social center of the Capital. 
Mr. Wardman’s dream, for which he preserved the fine old 
trees and built a hostelry that has become famous the world 
over, has come true. 

It is a village in itself. Greenwich Village has nothing on 
Wardman Park for social activity. Here a meeting of the 
Cabinet can be held without going outside its walls. Here 
the Senators and Congressmen live, to say nothing of the bureau 
chiefs. At night the Wardman Park Hotel seems like a castle 
with a thousand windows. 

The Authors’ Carnival was a notable gathering of knights 
and ladies of the pen. The breakfast given to the authors was 
even more interesting than a chapter in some of their books. 
Every table contained a celebrity, near-celebrity, or pseudo- 
celebrity. There was much talking and little writing at that 
breakfast. While the menu did not contain ham and eggs and 
porridge it was a breakfast in the sense that it was a meal at 
which many a new and pleasant acquaintance was begun. 

Lady Astor was there; in fact it has been hard to determine 
just who was not there, for some of those who did not write 
real books and had elaborate contributions in the Congressional 
records were in on that occasion as real Representatives and 
Senators. This was the authors’ day. 

The costumes at the fancy ball represented about everything 
that was ever an author's conception. Pickwick himself was 
there; Captain Calhoun; Prince Charlie. It reminded one of 
a scene from “The Night Before Waterloo.” Naturally, there 
was no Waterloo, but brave men in uniforms; brave authors in 
conventional black; ladies beautiful in gowns with yards of long 
trains, gowns without any trains, gowns with moderate trains— 
some gowns that reflected wit—for brevity is wit—were in 
evidence. 

Authors talked, whispered, and giggled. In the language of 
the classic days of the country newspaper, “‘a fine time was had 
by all.” 


ENATOR Walsh of Massachusetts declared in the Senate 
while discussing the agricultural schedule, that the pro- 
posed duties on fresh meats and meat products contemplated 
in the pending tariff bill would increase the nation’s meat bill 
$379.000.000. He also announced that from time to time he 
would “submit figures, staggering in their size, showing what 
an unbearable burden these duties on agricultura! products 
will be to the consumers.” 
The Senator asserted that the proposed tariffs could not 
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result in any benefit to the farmers, for the reason that: To 
whatever extent a tariff upon agricultural products raises the 
price to the producer, it will react in a higher cost of living to 
the people of the country and in higher costs of the things the 
farmer must buy. 

‘In those cases where the duties on agricultural products 
will be most effective in increasing prices,” said Senator Walsh, 
“they are levied upon commodities produced in restricted sec- 
tors by a small percentage of the farmers of the United States. 
Thus, high duties are proposed on lemons, almonds, walnuts, 
figs, and wrapper tobacco, of which the great majority of 
farmers are consumers rather than producers. 

“An examination of statistics and well-known information 
in regard to some of these agricultural articles will prove, | 
believe beyond question, that this schedule will not meet with 
the success claimed for it, but will result in very serious losses 
to the American people as a whole, and will impair and injure 
materially the growing and expanding export business of the 
country. If this is true, then these tariff duties are mere paper 
duties and will be of no benefit to the farmers.” 


* * * * 


O the observer on the side lines it looks as though the 

G. O. P. leaders of the Senate are planning to put away 
the ship subsidy bill in the private senatorial skeleton closet 
until after the fall elections. The merits or demerits of this 
particular measure are apparently not being considered by the 
Senators on the majority side. The fact is that there can be 
no action on this bill until the question of the wetness or dry- 
ness of American passenger ships is decided. And that is a 
question the Senators who are up for re-election do not care to 
consider as it now presents itself. 

Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board is frankly of the 
opinion that dry ships would ruin American passenger business, 
and that Montreal, instead of New York, would become the 
great trans-oceanic passenger terminus. This view is accepted 
by many Republican Senators, who nevertheless hesitate to 
face the issue until after the election, which makes it appear 
that the President's pet measure is certain to go over to the 
next session in spite of all the pressure that he has brought to 
bear in its support. 


MOST enlightening view of the absolute waste of money 

involved in the construction of battleships beyond the 
number actually needed for the protection of our coasts is 
gained by a survey of the “ship scrapping’ program proposed 
as the major factor in the problem of world peace. Although 
the work of junking twenty-eight big fighting ships, under the 
terms of the recent treaty will not be started until all the par- 
ticipating nations have finally ratified the agreement, the 
plans for their destruction are ready. 

The completed capital ships to be sold or scrapped include 
the Virginia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Georgia, Nebraska, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Vermont, Minnesota, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, South Carolina, Delaware, and North 
Dakota. 

Most of these ships are between fifteen and twenty years 
old, so that it is but a few years since the country thrilled over 
the launching of one after another of these vessels, which at the 
time of their construction represented the latest developments 
in sea warfare. 

Thirteen uncompleted vessels, six battle cruisers of most 
modern type and seven battleships are also to go. The battle- 
ships range from eleven to seventy-five per cent completed, the 
average being about one-third. The doomed battle cruisers 
are from twelve to thirty-five per cent complete. 

In disposing of all the vessels, old and new, the naval board 
recommends that they “be disposed of by sale unless sunk by 
gun fire.” In this connection it is explained at the Navy 
Department that it is hard to sell war vessels. They are un- 





THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) 
THIRD PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES (1801-09) 
The author of The Declaration of Independence, and the most 
conspicuous apostle of democracy in America, who retired to priv- 
ate life at the end of his second term as President after an almost 
continuous public service of more than forty years. Until the time 
of his death, he remained the most important personage in the 
country he had served so unselfishly, so wisely, and so devotedly 


for nearly half his lifetime 


suited for merchant marine use because of the weight of their 
armor and their small freight-carrying capacity. Their ma- 
chinery will fit into no other ship, and if it would, the expense 
and inconvenience of removing it are practically prohibitive. 
The most that can be expected is a buving order from some 
one who wants to merely strip the vessels of their metal and 
their furnishings. 

Indications are. therefore, that most of the condemned vessels 
will be towed to sea and sunk, instead of being junked. 

It is comprehensible to the average mind that old battleships 
might not have any commercial value, but it comes rather as 
a shock to learn that vessels still upon the ways likewise have 
no value. It is contemplated by the naval experts that if an 
uncompleted vessel has so far progressed toward completion 
that she will float, the ship will be taken out to sea and sunk. 

Vesse!s that have not reached the floating stage of construc- 
tion will be “broken up’ on the ways and the wreckage sold 
for whatever it will bring. 

The seven uncompleted battleships to be scrapped—work 
on them having ceased several months ago—are Washington, 
South Dakota, Indiana, Montana, North Carolina, Iowa, and 
Viassachusetts. The Massachusetts, now at Fore River, is only 
one per cent complete. On the other extreme, the Washington, 
now at the New York Shipbuilding Company yards, is 75.9 
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[his is not, as you might suppose at first glance. the effect a a 

depth bomb at sea. It is merely the **Old Faithful” geyser in 

the Yellowstone National Park, relieving its overcharged feelings 
in its customar® way 


per cent complete. The remaining five range from twenty-seven 
to thirty-eight per cent complete 

Six of the uncompleted battleships—South Dakota, Indiana, 
\fontana, North Carolina, lowa and Massachusetts 
percentage ol completic n too small to contemplate 


have a 
launching 
and they must be either dissembled or cut up on the ways 


* * * a 


ID‘ RING the month the editorial telescope was transferred 
to the Yellowstone National Park. The climax of the 
dream days in Wonderland was at Yellowstone Canyon. Here 
the editor, in the world-famous Lounge of the Canvon Hotel, 
in all its square-beamed splendor, was requested to loose his 
impressions to his heart's content beside the great fireplace where 
Elbert Hubbard, Henry Van Dyke and others had paid their 
oral tributes. The words were preserved for the readers of 
the NATIONAL by the demure little camp girl from Baltimore, 
who was sitting in a corner, and who put aside her crochet work 
and plied a fountain pen betimes 

Here is Yellowstone grandeur transcendent! 

Out from the shadows of the clustered pines | find myself at 
Artist's Point. Even this superlative designation passes into 
the mist of memory after that first view. 

The stupendous panorama prompts ‘no vocal effort because 
the first glimpse seems to lull one’s very soul to silent reverence 


as the voice of the Almighty speaks amid the soft tones of the 
distant rushing waters. The choral anthem of nature sounds 
through a vision of splendor, touching the horizon of infinity 

Alone in the corner | find myself speaking audibly—and no 
one hears. A picture is imaged, not outlined, in the physical 
contour of land, water, and sky. Half closing my eyes. I hear 
the diapason of the lower falls, and I see the cataract convoluted 
in an octave of voices, as it sweeps over the precipice. It is 
Nature's unending symphony, like a mighty organ sounding 
now and then a magna chord of joy. 

This inspires the fancy picture, with the feeling that it is the 
music of a wedding day celebrating the union of heaven and 
the wonders of earth. 

It is. indeed. God's own temple, fashioned by the hand of the 
Supreme Architect. 

Castle and turret, nave and aisle, minaret and spire—all 
the triumphs of form and color are here. 

The prismatic sands and strata of every conceivable hue, 
revealing the convulsive travail of the ages, all give color to 
this colossal cathedral of the Lord of Creation. 

Along the frieze of the heaven-blue skyline are myriads of 
steepled pines. Nature. animate and still, all crowned in 
glorious emerald, on the very parapets of Time. 

Through this aisle of the ages the magnificent and gorgeous 
nuptial pageant passes and the white foam of the laughing 
waters are the blooms strewn before the footfall of the bride 
The chorus “rocks and rills and templed hills” of our national 
anthem join with the carillon in the canyon. From her 
eyried heights soars the mother eagle, living spirit of our nation. 
bringing sustenance from afar for her eaglets nestling in their 
rugged home on the uppermost crag. a pillar of the vaulted roof 
of this mighty, majestic temple of God. 

It is a jubilation of peace eternal. 

The volcanic struggles of Mother Earth of aeons past was 
ended, and paens of praise were sounded from the very depths 
of the soul of Nature; man and his puny strife fade as before 
the splendor of the Apocalypse! The eruptions, conflicts 
handed down the ages from the epoch when earth first lifted 
above the waters, have ceased: all nature seemed in harmony 
with the spirit of this hour—the wedding of heaven and earth, 
joined in infinity. 

The shadows of high noonday were playing on the walls of 
the great canyon temple, marking the cloistered nave, where 
the trees. hoary, aged. and vigorous young, were bowing their 
heacls in adoration before the altar of the Eternal. In the 
crypts nearby were the old giants of the forest, moss-covered. 
mingling with mottled rocks. reminders of a past, far beyond 
human ken, and beneath are the mighty sealed catacombs 
holding Time's secrets 

In the shadows of the early afternoon a light seemed to lead 
on and on down the canyon. falling “over moor and fen, o'er 
crag and torrent.” stirring the magic of memories “loved long 
since and lost awhile.” 

Near me sits a little girl, gazing in awe upon the grandeur 
as it seems to unfold in surges of glory. 

Now I want to talk to somebody and break the silence of 
reverie. 

“How does all this impress you, my child?” I inquired 
intuitively feeling there was someone to share the thrill which 
now possesses me 

“Oh, how | wish Mother was here to enjoy this with me, 
she replied. looking up at me with tear-glistening eyes. 

“Is she at home, far away?” | asked 

“Yes. she is somewhere yonder,” 
“out bevond those clouds.” 

Far adown the winding valley that procession seems to go on, 
and on, and on, where Mother Nature stands eager to shower 
the bridal twain with these veiled fleecy “clouds out yonder,’ 
where the celestial and the terrestrial seem to meet in the vale 
of the little child's dream of Mother here in the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone. 


she dreamily continued, 
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A million dollars a day for veterans 


The Biggest Paymaster in the World 


Colonel Charles R. Forbes, head of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, has one of the most stupendous jobs in all history. He 
signs six hundred and fifty thousand checks a month 


individual citizen's lifetime has its 

complications when death cuts short 
plans and purposes—but think of this 
multiplied by millions 

The Veterans Bureau, born of the war, 
misjudged and maligned by individuals 
clamoring for immediate attention to a 
personal claim in preference to thousands 
before them, is still deluged by mail from 
soldier constituents throughout the country. 

Today the letters receive immediate at- 
tention and the claims are taken care of 
with startling rapidity. 

Not one person in ten thousand realizes 
that the Veterans Bureau disburses nearly 
two million dollars every single day. In 
1923 the disbursements will total about half 
a billion. The Bureau deals not only in 
superlatives as regards finances, but with a 
mass of humanity: with the largest number 
of men, in fact, that has ever received com- 
pensation from any government in history. 

If it is true that there are claims from the 
World War still pending, four years after 
the Armistice, it is also true that the pension 
department of the Civil War has thousands 
of cases still pending, and that war ended 
fifty-seven years ago. Incidentally, the 
Veterans Bureau of today is dealing with 
five times as many men. Despite the enor- 
mous pressure of correspondence, most of 
the bureau's work is kept current within 
a week. There may be cases that take 
sixty or ninety days, but the mass of work 


yy average probate process of an 


is dispatched with speed unmatched in any 
. business operation. 


One of the first appointments President 
Harding made was that of a Director of the 
Veterans Bureau. The appointment was 
approved as one of merit, and the subse- 
quent developments have proven that the 
choice of Colonel Charles R. Forbes pro- 
vided a man equal to the accrued and accru- 
ing troubles of the department. 

Many times far into the night Colonel 
Forbes has continued hard at work with his 
staff of assistants. A tour of the bureau 
discloses a staff of clear-eyed young men as 
enthusiastically in the spirit of the work as 
men in any business organization in the 
country. It is one bureau in Washington 
that seems to be imbued with the spirit of 
getting things done. 

Colonel Forbes has frequent conferences 
with the heads of his departments. It 
seems like war times to find them so thor- 
oughly interested in their tasks. The 
workers in the bureau apparently feel that 
their department is under a supreme test, 
not surpassed by any other. The solution 
of the tangled mesh that comes with a 
Straightening out of war records, with sol- 
diers shifting about, giving different ad- 





WHAT OUR VETERANS’ BUREAU IS 
DOING TODAY 


Paying out over $1,000,000 in cash every 
day, directly into the hands of the ex-service 
man or his dependents. 


Providing, without cost, hospital care and 
treatment to 30,000 veterans. 

Giving vocational training, without cost, to 
over one hundred thousand disabled ex- 
service men. 


Mailing out six hundred and fifty thousand 
checks every month, representing $42,000,000. 

Conducting an insurance business for over 
six hundred thousand ex-service men with- 
out any cost of administration to them, at 
premium rates below that of private com- 
panies for like policies. 

Conducting over fifty thousand medical 
examinations every month. 

Giving outside treatment in cases where 
hospitalization is not required to twenty thou- 
sand men every month. 

Doing more for disabled veterans than any 
country in the world, despite the fact that 
others losses were far heavier than ours. 





Battle of the Somme. 
ment. 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


dresses, and thus throwing the machinery 
out of gear for a time, is the task that con- 
fronts the Director. 

The origin and development of the Vet- 
erans Bureau is an interesting story of 
legislative evolution. Congressman Burton 
Sweet. the father of the Sweet Bill, which 
created the Bureau, worked many hours 
and nights during its creative stage. The 
author of the measure was very close to the 
boys. both overseas and at home. 

Night after night committees worked to 
formulate a body that would adjust itself 
to after-war conditions, with scope far be- 
yond anything ever dreamed of in pension 
systems of the past. 

The very name of pension was eliminated 
at the outset. The name finally selected, 
including as it does the soldiers, marines, 
and sailors of the World War, indicates 
how appropriate a solution was found. 

The insurance division is one of the most 
interesting. Approximately seven hundred 


thousand ex-service men are carrying insur- 


(Continued on page 90) 





OLONEL C. R. FORBES, Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, has a distinguished record 
for service overseas with the A.E.F. He was Colonel of Infantry and the Signal Corps. He served 


for fifteen months with the 33rd Division, 9th Corps, and took part in many engagements, including the 
He was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal by the United States Govern- 

Immediately prior to the war, Colonel Forbes took part in extensive engineering development in 
At the time of his entrance into the military service he was chairman of the 

Hawaiian Public Service Commission, the Hawaiian Board of Harbor Commissioners, the Hawaiian 


Reclamation Commission and another important board. He has broad executive experience 
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‘* Whoever has become notorious by fraud, gains no belief ’’ 


The Friend of the Molecule 


—— 


Dr. Julius Hortvet, chemist for the Minnesota Pure Food and 
Dairy Commission, invents wonderful instrument that detects 
the slightest amount of water added to milk 


N a crook story, the exciting moment is when 

the quiet-voiced scientist confronts the 

criminal with a new invention hitherto un- 
dreamed of, which convicts him beyond the 
shadow of a doubt In real life, such an event 
is no less thrilling, particularly for the criminal 
whose experts have assured him that it ‘‘can’t 
be done.”’ Just this kind of a scene was enacted 
recently in a Minneapolis municipal court before 
Judge C. L. Smith, during the trial of four milk 
retailers on the charge of selling watered milk 

\s a matter of fact, everybody knew that they 
had been doing it for years, but the Pure Food 
Commission and the criminals had long been 
ure that no one could prove legally that there 
was water in the milk [he Babcock test 
howed readily enough whether there was the 
re ired 3.5 per butter-fat, but babies, 
who live on milk, need the lime, milk sugar, and 
albumen in the milk quite as much as they need 


cent ol 


butter-fat. Good dairy cows, however, per- 
isted in giving milk richer in butter-fat than 
the law required. Butter-fat was the only ele- 


milk that the law measured, so the 
thrifty dealer poured in water enough to bring 
the test down to almost the minimum allowed by 
law. Consequently, the babies were getting, not 
the milk they needed, but a milk-colored ration 
ol water 

Then Dr. Julius Hortvet, for twenty-one years 
chemist of the Minnesota Pure Food and Dairy 
Commission, brought into court his new inven- 


ment ol 


tion, a cryoscope, the Hortvet Milk Test, a 
device which shows at once whether or not milk 
has been watered, and how much. Like the 
farmer gazing at the hippopotamus, the milk 
retailers declared, ‘‘There ain’t no such animal.” 
They brought into court renowned chemists 
ready to swear that there was no such deyice 
known to the world of science Judge & L. 


Smith, however, owns a fine herd of dairy cattle 
himself, and was not unfamiliar with the quality 
of milk sold in Minneapolis. He was interested; 
more than that, he ready to learn. He 
does not take his science by argument but by 


was 


experiment 
The Judge bailiff for a gallon of milk 
from the the State University Then, 
in the presence of the milk bacteriologist 
and one of the defendants, he prepared six bot- 
tles of milk. Into some he poured only milk; 
into some he put milk and a little water; into 
others he put less milk and more water, measur- 
ing both carefully in every case and keeping a 
Then he sent out into the street and 
three bottles retail wagons. He 
numbered the nine samples and turned them 
over to Dr. Hortvet. If the cryoscope could 
tell the Judge what he already knew about the 
samples he had prepared, he would not care who 


sent a 
dairy of 


city 


record 


bought irom 


swore that it was no good 

Dr. Hortvet tested the samples and reported 
‘‘Number 1 13.6 per cent of water; 
Number 2, 10.9 per cent of water; Number 3 
shows slight evidence of water such as might 
possibly have sneaked into the sample without 
the knowledge of those who prepared it. Num- 
ber 4 is normal whole milk; Number 5 con- 
tains 5.8 per cent of water; Number 6, 8.2 
per cent; Number 7, 5.8 per cent; Number 
8, 4.7 per cent. Number 9 contains no water, 


’ 


contains 


By 
FRANCES KELLEY DEL PLAINE 


but has been standardized either by skimming 
or by adding skimmed milk. It would need 
further analysis to show which.” 

The Judge had been checking up these state- 
ments with his own record. The figures did not 
tally. There was a difference of from one to 
two per cent in almost every case. But there 
was a reason. Said the Judge, ‘‘When | pre- 
pared those samples, | washed out the bottles, 
and then could not find a towel to dry them 
with, so | poured in the milk with a little water 
still in the bottles.’’ That, of course, accounted 


—0.56°C. If the freezing point of a sample of 
milk is either higher or lower than these two 
extremes, one of two things is true: the milk 
has been adulterated, or the cow from which it 
came was not in proper physical condition 
Under ordinary laboratory conditions, so 
minute a test as to freezing point would be very 
tedious and difficult to make, but Dr. Hortvet’s 
cryoscope makes it easy to read a freezing point 
to a thousandth of a degree Centigrade, and 
will give a verdict on a sample of milk within 
eight minutes. Part of the device is a special 
thermometer on which one degree is about four 
inches long, so fractions of a degree can be read 
with the greatest ease. The addition of evena 





QO" in Minnesota the manufacture of synthetic foods is an unprofitable industry, and the adulteration 


of foods is classed among the dangerous employments 


-all because Dr. Julius Hortvet, for twenty- 


one years chemist of Minnesota Pure Food and Dairy Commission, will get ’em if they don’t watch out 


for the divergence of one or two per cent in the 
result, and was the source of the little water that 
had ‘‘sneaked”’ into Number 3 

The four milk companies on trial were all 
convicted on the testimony of the cryoscope, 
and paid maximum fines. Did they stop selling 
water for milk? The answer may be found in 
the records of the Twin City Milk Producers’ 
Association, the organization from whom these 
retailers bought their milk. During the next 
few weeks, the Minneapolis and St. Paul retailers’ 
purchase of milk from the Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducing Association increased by more than 
one million pounds per month 

The Hortvet Test is based upon the facts that 
the freezing point of milk lies between two fixed 
points, whike water freezes at another tempera- 
ture. Naturally a mixture of the two does not 
have the same freezing point as either one alone 
Water freezes at zero degrees Centigrade. Pure 
milk has a freezing point between —0.54° and 


little water, for example as much as might have 
“‘sneaked in’? makes a very noticeable rise in 
the freezing point of milk. For example, a freez- 
ing point reading of —0.490° C. indicates 10.9 
per cent added water. With every per cent of 
water added, the freezing point creeps up pro- 
portionately, and the cryoscope reveals just how 
completely the milk has been robbed of its food 
value. This is the device to which Judge Smith 
gave judicial recognition, and which brought 
about the conviction of the Minneapolis milk 
retailers 

If Dr. Hortvet was elated by the conviction 
of the milk dealers, he did not show it. He 
merely went back to the laboratory and con- 
tinued in his regular occupation of making hard 
the way of the transgressor. This was not his 
first appearance in court. : 

Sixteen or seventeen years ago when the “‘pure 
leaf lard’’ on the market contained a large per- 
centage of beef tallow, there (Continued on page 90) 
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“Reason is the life of the law”’ 





f T is logical that Washington should attract 
0 the best legal talent of the nation. The 
k national capital is the source of Federal law. 


it BThere sits in solemn session the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. A., the highest tribunal of the land 
© Bin final judgment of constitutional law Many 
y Hmen attaining eminence and distinction in their 
's profession all over the country have looked upon 
tt BWashington as a place in which to bring the 
d Bexperience and practice of earlier years to the 















n Bsupreme test and full play 

al If anyone in Wisconsin were asked to name 
ir Msome of the greatest lawvers of the past twenty 
d Byears, Edward M. Hyzer would be in the list 
a BHe is a native of Wisconsin and began practice 


in Janesville. In 1897 he was associated with 
the Wisconsin Law Department of the Chicago 
and Northwestern, and in 1900 was made Wis- 
consin counsel for that company 

His thorough knowledge of law, ripened by 
broad experience, and an inexhaustible fund of 
tugged common sense has long been recognized 
outside of the special field which he has so ably 
represented in legal work 


Ik 


on Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


te FEW men have had a wider range of experience 

in railroad development and its relations to the 
rd § Public than Edward M. Hyzer, former Vice-Presi- 
nis ent and general counsel of the great Northwestern 
System, and of the Chicago, St. Paul, and Omaha 
“a ad. As general counsel to the new Shipping 
a Board, he has served with eminent ability and dis- 
~ § tinction, and is widely known in law circles outside 
9) fof the special field which he has so ably represented 





He was called to Chicago as General Counsel 
and later became Vice-President and General 
Counsel of the great Northwestern system, also 
Vice-President and General Counsel of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Omaha Railroad and was a 
member of the board of directors of the companies 
constituting the Northwestern system 

Few men have had a wider range of experience 
in all the various acitvities of railroad develop- 
ment and its relations to the public and to the 
various communities which it serves than Edward 
M. Hyzer 

When the government took over the railroads 
in 1917, Mr. Hyzer went to Washington to rep- 
resent the interests of both companies before 
the railroad administration during the war and 
remained at the Capital during most of the time 
until the roads were returned to the corporations 
in 1920. During that time he was a member of 
the association of railroad executives and served 
on its law committee 

When the railroads were returned to their 
owners, he retired from the railroad business, 
terminating a connection extending over more 
than twenty vears 

While living in Washington for an extended 
and well-earned vacation, he was called into the 
law department of the Shipping Board at the 
request of Col. Guy D. Goff of the Department 
of Justice, to aid in the direction of impending 
litigation, and later was elected to the position 
of General Counsel of the new Shipping Board, 
which place he filled with eminent ability and 
distinction. 

In meeting Mr. Hyzer one is impressed with 
the individuality of a trained and experienced 
legal mind. He has a cool-headed, common- 
sense way of going at problems and untangling 
legal complications. You would think of him, 
first of all, as one eminently fitted for a high place 
on the bench because of his extensive knowledge 
of law. His success as a lawyer only emphasizes 
the old saying that ‘‘knowledge is power,’’ for 
Edward M. Hyzer knows things and knows how 
to apply that knowledge. 

He has taken a fatherly and kindly interest in 
many young lawyers, who owe much to his ad- 
vice and counsel. His career has made the word 
‘counsel’? mean something in the broadest sense 
of the word, for he seems to know how to measure 
all sides of a question and grasp the proportion of 
problems and premises of justice. 

Mr. Hyzer was born in Janesville and was 
educated in the public schools and by frivate 
tutors. He was admitted to the bar in 1879. 
He practiced law in Milwaukee, as a member of 
the firm of Cary, Upham & Black for six years, 
and knows almost every kind of a lawsuit. He 
has been a member of the American, Wisconsin 
State and Milwaukee Bar Association, and has 
lived in the atmosphere and among the activities 
of the legal profession 

In the natural sequence of events, when Mr. 
Hyzer decided to practice law in the Capital, he 
formed a partnership with a young man who had 
already obtained eminence in his profession. 
Under the firm name of Hyzer & Wheeler they 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Treasury Department in tax cases, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and also handle mat- 


Interpreters of the Statutes 


Eminent attorneys associated in legal firm at the National Capital have 
rendered valuable aid to the Shipping Board and Railroad Administration 





PPOINTED United States District Attorney by 
three Presidents, William G. Wheeler resigned 
while serving under the Taft administration. He 
came to Washington as attorney to the Railroad 
Administration during the war, and was made 
assistant general counsel. He drew contracts 
between the Director General and the railroads 
providing for compensation during Federal control 
aggregating $400,000,000 annually 


ters pending before the United States Shipping 
Board and the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

William G. Wheeler was born in the same 
home town of Janesville, Wisconsin. He was 
reared on a farm and knew what it was to get 
up early in the morning and build the fires in 
the schools, walking two miles to school every 
morning and back at night during the cold winter 
months, to do the chores 

When attending school at Janesville, he used 
to drop in at the Court House when Circuit 


Court was in session and “listen in.”” John R 
Bennett was then Judge of the Court. John B. 


Cassoday, later Chief Justice of Wisconsin, was 
one of the practicing lawvers. The late Senator 
Matt H. Carpenter of Wisconsin counted one of 
the ablest lawyers of his day, was his early boy- 
hood hero. One of the partners of Mr. Hyzer 
was Paul B. Carpenter, son of the illustrious 


Senator from Wisconsin (Continued on page 95) 
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Burton Sweet Eulogizes the Cow 


A rare and touching tribute to man’s greatest benefactor and constant 
companion since history began—the subject of poets, painters and 


sculptors— deified by the Hindoo and damned by the hired man 


N the epoch-making legislation dealing with 

the welfare of the soldiers and sailors of the 

World War, the name of Burton E. Sweet 
stands out pre-eminent. Ever since he entered 
tke 64th Congress he has been an example of a 
tireless, conscientious congressman. 

Congressman Sweet was born in Waverly, 
lowa, and was educated at Cornell College and 
the lowa State University, from which he was 
graduated in 1895, with honors of a LL.B. He 
began the practice of law in his home town and 
served in the State Legislature. He has always 
been interested in public affairs, but has never 
forgotten his first love of farming in the greatest 
agricultural State in the Union. He is just the 
sort of a man who knows how to understand 
people 

During the war Congressman Sweet visited 
soldiers over seas, and on his return sent letters 
to many of the fathers and mothers of the boys 
with whom he visited, telling them that he had 
found the boys in good health and spirits and 
shook hands with them. This little touch o/ 
human sympathy made him a veritable kith and 
kin not only to the doughboys, but the parents 
His work during the war fitted him for the great 
undertaking that confronted the government in 
caring for the soldiers and sailors and creating 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

With all his energy, Congressman Sweet 
planned the first bills for the Veterans’ Bureau 
It was a matter of evolution. Night after night 
and day after day he concentrated on evolving 
plans that would eliminate many of the delays 
of the pension bureau of the past and meet the 
responsibilities involved in caring for the total 
army of ten million men in khaki and the sailors 
in blue, and especially the wounded and dis- 
abled and those who fought so valiantly in the 
armies overseas. 

He was early recognized as the champion 
of the soldier, and his genius as a constructive 
legislator is revealed in the Sweet bills and 
amendments. There is something sympatheti 
and level-headed in all that he does. He has 
followed in the footsteps of the late Senator 
William B. Allison, who advanced from Con- 
gressman of this district to Senator of lowa and 


chairman of the Senate Committee on Appro 
priations. His constituents number many of the 
old time loyal friends and supporters of the 
“grand old man” of lowa. Burton Sweet has, 


indeed, added lustre to the names of the repre- 
sentatives from the Hawk-eve State in Congress 
> o 7 

Most people knowing the Honorable Burton 
Sweet, aside from his legislative duties, only as 
a lawyer—a calling that does not necessarily 
connote a familiarity with the bovine tribe— 
would little dream that he was so intimately 
acquainted with that noble and majestic friend 
of man, the cow, as is indicated by the deathless 
panegyric that follows 

We take it that he was dreaming of the happy 
days of childhood when he burst into rhapsody 
about the brindled cow with the crumpled horn, 
and reminds us that “‘she is as patient as destiny 
She is contentment personified. All she de- 
mands is plenty to eat.’”’ We have known some 
people like that. Now, after reading Burton 
Sweet's beautiful tribute to the cow, we know 


‘For he on honey-dew hath fed, and drunk the milk of Paradise.’’ 


how to classify them. They are ‘town blood 
brothers to the ox.’’ Here follows his eulogy: 
7 * *” 


| address those who have studied the cow; 
who are interested in the cow; who are dealing 
with the products of the cow—therefore it may 
not be amiss to say something in behalf of the 
innocent and unsuspecting cow. 

In my opinion the cow, of all domestic animals, 
is the greatest benefactor of the human race. 
She has been the constant companion and 
assistant of man since history has kept a record 
of events. The Hindoos treated her as a sacred 
animal and associated her enchanted being with 
the mystery which surrounds life and death. 

She has figured in Biblical and profane history. 
She has been famous in song and story. The 
poets have sung her praises. Painters have 
portrayed her likeness upon the breathing can- 
vas. Sculptors have left her image chiseled in 
everlasting stone. In the olden days they 
worshipped the golden calf. At the present time 
we worship the gold that is in the calf 





ONGRESSMAN Burton E. Sweet, of Iowa, is 

recognized as the champion of the soldiers. 
He planned the first bills for the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and has concentrated on evolving plans to elimin- 
ate delays in caring for the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States who were disabled in the Great 
War. Though for many years burdened with the 
cares of public affairs, he has never forgotten his 
first love for farming in the greatest agricultural 

state in the Union 


——, 


As man has become more civilized the cow 
has become more civilized. She has kept pace 
with the march of events. She has furnished 
meat and butter for his table. She has furnished 
milk for himself and family. Yea, millions of 
mothers and babes call her blessed as they sip 
daily the life-giving nectar that she dispenses 
so lavishly to all. She has furnished leather for 
his shoes, belts, saddles, bridles, and harnesses. 
At times she has been treated as a beast of bur. 
den, and has assisted in plowing and preparing 
his fields for raising crops. She never complains 
She is as patient as destiny. She is content- 
ment personified. All she demands is plenty t 
eat. 

When a new country is to be discovered, man 
takes the cow with him. When the old prairie 
schooner came into lowa three-quarters of a 
century ago, the cow followed close behind the 
wagon, accompanied by the dog and the proverb- 
ial small boy. 

Her dominion is world-wide. Travel where 
you will, you will find the cow. She has accom- 
panied man into the depths of the forest and 
along every winding stream, and out on the 
bleak and treeless prairies. You may cross the 
sea and visit countries remote. You may go to 
Norway and Sweden, and there man and the 
cow inhabit the same dwelling. You may g 
to the vine-clad hills of Switzerland, or wander 
‘mid the foothills of the Alps, and lo! she is 
there. You may go to the islands of the sea, t 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, if you will, 
and she is there, administering to his wants and 
claiming the attention of his heart and brain 

Wherever you go the cow is the rich man’s pet 
and fortune disseminator—she is the poor man’s 
friend and mortgage-lifter. She treats all alike, 
and the better she is treated, the better she 
treats man. She is democratic in her tastes 
She is no respecter of persons. She knows no 
rank or title. She is found by the straw- 
thatched cottage of the poor and abideth close 
tothe palace of the rich. 

Why, less than a year ago one of her noted 
offspring dined at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City, and even got his name and that of his 
owner in the newspapers of the nation, and il 
reports are true, he conducted himself with his 
usual self-possession, with his usual bovine mod- 
eration and urbanity, even in that distinguished 
assembly, and notwithstanding the adoption o 
the Eighteenth Amendment, he insisted in putting 
his feet on the table rather than under the table 

The cow treats all alike—the high, the low, the 
rich, the poor, outcast and king, all are on @ 
common level, as far as she is concerned. 

The part she plays today in our scheme o 
life cannot be fully estimated or described 
Banish the cow from our midst, and we will g0 
back to the barbarism from which we sprang 
Do away with the cow, and it would be necessary 
for us to retrace our steps along the dusty high- 
way once traveled by our forefathers. Do away 
with the cow and our infant death-rate would 
disturb and shock mankind. Take from our 
tables her meat, her cheese and golden buttef, 
and the various compounds .of the products ol 
the cow, slip from our feet our shoes, go without 
harnesses, belts, saddles, bridles, and other 
equipment, and you will, in. (Continued on page 92) 
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“Governed by a strain of music, audible to him alone”’ 


The Price of a Banjo 


A little story about the humble instrument that voices the music of heart, in 
which love and tragedy and pathos are deftly mingled with a master touch 


HREE golden balls glisten under a sputter- 
ing arc light. On the glass of the double 
doors gilded information, ‘‘Money to 

Loan.” Tier upon tier of clothing hug the near- 
white walls in either side. Some are young in 
length of sacrifice, others dust-laden, hang list- 
lessly under gray shrouds like ghosts long held 
in bondage. From be-filmed shelves that aspire 
to the once spotless ceiling of limed coating peek 
hat boxes and a motley collection of stringed 
bundles, collateral passed to the ledger of for- 
gotten possessions. 

Ashort counter extends to a glass case showing 
more evidence of ballast abandoned by despair; 
hard by, a cage, also glass, opens in businesslike 
manner under the words, ‘‘Money Loaned Here,”’ 
plainly painted for guidance to the uninitiated. 

Aman and a girl are entering. The licensed 
keeper of the place leaves the glass cage expect- 
antly and across the show case sends the smile 
he keeps for those who wish to leave money, not 
tocarry it away. He could not tell you how he 
spotted them for buyers, but his craftiness was, 
as always, successful. It was only curiosity that 
sent the heavy eyebrows up to the lined forehead. 

The man, an elderly fifty in movement, a 
\outhful forty-five in figure, stuttered, raised his 

t nervously, and disclosed hair of gray; these 
whitened locks alone unobscured by coal dust. 
For the rest, his eyes looked out as from a smudgy 
sketch in softest black crayon; his clothing 
exuded a cloud of dust, which lay in ridges on the 
wrinkles of his wrists, the lobes of his ears, on 
his very lashes. 

_ After a moment of perturbed silence he swal- 
lowed hard, replaced his hat, and looked toward 
the girl 

“My daughter,” he said, with an explanatory 
nod, as if making a revelation that circumstances 
enforced 

The pawnbroker acquiesced, and instantly 
decided she was not his daughter. 

“I want to get her a suit.”’ 

With a gesture that he meant should convey 
confidence, the pawnbroker leaned across the 
glass case, glad of an opportunity for closer 

tiny of the girl. 

lim and shapely, eyes brown, black hair, 
symmetrical features, white, even teeth, hair 
clipped short, about seventeen—such would her 
description have appeared in the police report 
ifthe pawnbroker had made her a loan. 

“I haven’t anything very attractive in ladies’ 
Wearing apparel line,’’ he began, wondering in- 
wardly if this blackamoor was planning to deck 
the girl in white satin and orange blossoms, a 
kind of costume often hired in that neighborhood. 

“I mean—coat and trousers!’’ exclaimed the 
slf-confessed father. 

The pawnbroker muttered “Oh!” and viewed 
the girl’s trim figure critically. She seemed to 
feel none of the embarrassment that was making 

interview so obviously distressing to the man. 
might imagine he was blushing under the 

toal dust, but a merry smile hovered in the cor- 
ners of her pretty mouth and one of the brown 
tyes unmistakably winked at the pawnbroker. 

is finished his befuddlement, and he swept his 
stock with a hopeless stare. 

“I—I can make a guess on the trousers,”’ he 
finally offered. 


By J. BERNARD LYNCH 


The girl laughed. ‘Well, hurry up and make 
it,’ she cried in accents of the most unabashed 
sweetness. The purchase might have been one 
of a mouth organ or a mousetrap for all the 
embarrassment she showed. 

The pawnbroker moved to a pile of new 
clothing. At the same time the girl nudged the 
man, and thus reminded of duty, he cleared his 
throat and exclaimed in husky shame, ‘‘A second 
hand pair will have to do.” 

The keeper turned to another counter on which 
reposed a varied collection of nether garments 
marked ‘‘expired loans.’’ His fingers ran down 
the labels of waist and leg measurement, and 
drew out a pair, dark colored, from the center. 

“Perhaps these will do.”’ 

The man gave them a most casual glance, as of 
one hating the whole business, and passed them 
to the girl. She frowned upward, and once more, 
reminded of his duty, he spoke, asking, ‘‘Have 
you a room where they may be tried on?” 

“In the back,’’ motioned the keeper. The 
girl tripped lightly away, humming a little tune, 
gay as Aurora about to deck herself in an extra 
pink cloud. Somehow both men breathed more 
freely when she had left them, but in a moment 
the coal-dusted one felt it incumbent to essay an 
explanation, which he did awkwardly, observ- 
ing, ‘‘This may seem a bit unusual.” 

“Not at all,”’ returned the pawnbroker, as of 
a profession the first ethics of which are never 
to show surprise. 

“Oh, but I think it must be. The fact is,’’ he 
continued, with a confidence evidently forced, 
‘‘my daughter is to take the part of a boy in an 
amateur theatrical performance, and she wanted 
me to come along with her so she could get fitted 
out.” 

The pawnbroker bowed in understanding, the 
while saying to himself, ‘‘You’re letter perfect in 
repeating the story you made up before coming 
here, but it won’t go down with me. Neither, 
of you is up to the amateur theatrical society 
level.”” And he gave a half unconscious, thor- 
oughly quizzical glance at the obscuring coal 
dust. Whereat the man tried to explain that, 
too. “I’m employed till 7 p.m.,” he said, ‘‘so 
we had to make it a night shopping trip.” 

“Employed,’”’ quoted the pawnbroker, still 
talking to his inner consciousness. ‘‘That ain’t 
so much of a word, but | don’t believe it’s in 
the ordinary coal heaver’s repertoire.’’ He 
tried to study the face of the man before him, 
but it was inscrutable, the coal dust acting as 
a mask. ‘“‘Hullo,’’ he added, aloud, ‘‘here’s our 
young friend.” 

The girl emerged from the back room, an 
amused grimace on her pretty countenance. 
“You better guess again,’”’ she said, with gay 
sauciness, to the pawnbroker. 

She had donned the trousers over her skirts, 
and even thus worn they overlapped at the 
waist and dragged at the heels. 

“‘They—they seem a trifle large,’’ apologized 
the pawnbroker, ‘‘and—’’ his eyes traveling to 
the diminutive shoes, ‘‘rather too long.”’ 

“I should say so!’’ She was crisp of speech 
now, and seemed to have forgotten the parent 


’ 


in the background. ‘‘Do take the measurements 
in the regular way. You know we can’t stay 
around making guesses all the evening.” 

In dumb obedience, the pawnbroker obeyed, 
equipped the damsel again, and on her next— 
very prompt—reappearance, she announced her- 
self well pleased. A coat and a soft hat were 
next picked out, and then the girl retired once 
more, saying she wished the aid of the big mirror 
in giving her the effect of the entire outfit. 

The pawnbroker, interested despite his deter- 
mination to meet all life’s little amazements with 
a blasé air, looked toward the other man and 
wished he would speak. The coal heaver had 
half turned and seemed to be gazing, with an 
intentness not even dust-shrouded lashes could 
hide, at something hanging on the wall. Work- 
ing his fingers nervously, as if itching to get his 
hands on the object, he advanced slowly, in 
seeming fascination. 

The pawnbroker turned to see which of the 
thousand ‘‘pledges’’ was located directly above 
his own head. It was a banjo. 

‘“May I see that—one moment—please!"’ The 
voice, hitherto heard only in tones of shy embar- 
rassment, now vibrated with passionate entreaty. 

“Certainly,” gasped the pawnbroker, and 
handed it over. 

The man gave one look—a look of experience 
—and asked, ‘“‘How much?” 

“Nine dollars—it originally sold for seventy- 
five. It’s a rare one of its kind.” 

The man’s eyes expressed glorious reminis- 
cences as he fondled the banjo affectionately 
“Only nine dollars,’’ he whispered. ‘“‘I—I may 
be able to buy it later.’”, Then he was galvan- 
ized into sudden action. ‘Take it, hang it up, 
quick!”’ he exclaimed, thrusting the instrument 
over the counter. The girl had reappeared, with 
the coat and trousers hung over her arm, and 
twirling the hat on her finger. Rapidly she took 
in the group, and frowned upon the banjo. ‘Oh, 
papa!’’ she cried reproachfully. To the other’s 
amazement the man seemed to cringe at this 
childish scorn; he slunk into the background, and 
only came forward once more when the suit was 
wrapped up, together with the shirt, collar, tie 
and socks, which finished the masculine equip- 
ment. This was to pay the very modest bill, 
which, the keeper noticed, took all but the last 
dollar in the worn wallet that still betrayed a little 
of its old-time elegance, as real pigskin. The 
odd couple moved toward the door, and the 
pawnbroker sank into his glass cage with his 
mind fully made up on two points—‘‘papa”’ was 
probably not a father, and ‘“‘daughter’’ was 
probably not a girl. The brisk, merry way of 
treating the adventure was thoroughly boyish, 
and the clipped hair added to the impression 

“Girls who play boys in shows don’t sacrifice 
their long tresses,” reflected the pawnbroker. 
‘*They tuck them under a cap, or beneath a wig 
I heard of an actor once who blackened himself 
all over to play Othello, but that was the excep- 
tion; proving too close application to detail 
isn’t the rule.” 

The door opened, and the couple re-entered 
the shop. The younger one was laughing and 
holding both hands to her ears 

“I forgot the ear-ring holes,’’ she confessed, 
looking sweetly into the perplexed face of the 
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pawnbroker. ‘‘They are sure to show. What 
can I do about them?” 

“*] don’t think,’’ began the pawnbroker, “‘they 
will be noticeable over the footlights 

He made the remark with malice aforethought, 
and noted both had apparently forgotten the 
amateur theatrical ruse. The girl stood non- 
plussed, then spoke again 

‘And I’m sure they will be,” 
ively. ‘“‘You see—it’s very 
should know me.”’ 

The pawnbroker pressed his point no longer 
‘A little grease paint or cosmetic,”’ he suggested, 
“would fill them effectually.” 

She thanked him and called out a pleasant 
“Good night,” as she left for the second time. 
The man had not spoken; he had only stood and 
looked at the banjo 

With a sigh at leaving this interesting contin- 
ued story at a crisis, and by no means sure of 
being able to secure the next instalment, the 
pawnbroker resumed his addition of loaned sums 
with accrued interest. The final interview com- 
pleted his puzzlement. If girls didn’t usually 
cut their hair for casual occasions, boys seldom 
had pierced ears. Mystery would cling about 
that couple. 

Three days later the pawnbroker went forth 
from the restaurant where he took his mid-day 
meal, turning up his coat collar and quickening 
his pace to the better and the sooner avoid the 
blustering wind, that brought more than a hint 
of impending snow. Within a block of the shop 
he recognized his previous customer. The man 
was enveloped in a huge, shabby coat, and the 
grime of coal still obscured his face. As the 
pawnbroker’s mind framed a questioning thought 
about the whereabouts of the other, it was 
answered by a glance ahead 

The girl, now attired in boy’s clothing, stalked 
some twenty feet in advance. She was without 
an overcoat, and carried a large bundle under her 
arm 

railing along, the pawnbroker saw she turned 
toward his shop, tried the door, and stopped to 
read the card on which he had announced the 
time of his return. The coal-crusted man, after 
a nervous glance up and down the street, joined 
her. The pawnbroker lost no time in unlocking 
the door and getting to his place behind the 
counter 

‘*We called to ask you to do us a favor,” began 
the man, taking the bundle 

“Certainly,”’ observed the keeper, preparing 
to cut the string, and supposing it was their ob- 
ject to put the contents of the parcel in pawn. 
lo his surprise the girl jumped forward and laid 
a detaining hand upon his. ‘“‘Please—please 
don’t open that,”’ she begged. ‘‘We just want 
to ask you to keep it safe for a little while. We 
may want it in a hurry.’ 

The girl’s face, wan and blue with cold, ex- 
pressed deep and sincere appeal. Her small 
hands, ungloved, were red and swollen from ex- 
posure. Her shiver was eloquent, as she moved 
a bit nearer to the furnace register in the floor. 

A feeling of resentment stirred within the 
pawnbroker. His eyes traveled to meet those 
of the other man. 

“Look here,” he began, indignantly, ‘‘that girl 
may show the fortitude of a martyr, but it don’t 
seem to me right to make her travel through the 
streets in a_ thin-hand-me-down suit worn 
threadbare by the original owner, on a day like 
this. She should have a warm overcoat, and 
that thought isn’t a business inspiration on my 
part, either. She’s chilled through right now. 
I don’t know what’s in this mysterious bundle, 
or whether it’s worth thirty cents, but I advise 
you to hock the contents for what they'll bring, 
and get the girl a Benny. Pick out some easy 
slob of a pawnbroker, who'll do the business for 
what you can afford. For instance, yours truly.” 
And he ended with a smile of invitation that 
robbed his harsh words of half their bitterness. 

The man bit his lip and swallowed hard, but 


she said, decis- 
important no one 


the girl was still ready to parley. Indeed, the 
man forced her to the front by an appealing look 
to which she returned a reassuring nod. 

“It’s good of you,” she said, ‘“‘to make that 
offer, but you see, we can’t possibly accept it.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘As I told you before, we will probably need 
the contents of that bundle in the greatest hurry. 
And we might—might not have the sum to 
redeem it.”’ 

““Then why not keep it with you?” 

‘‘There are—there are reasons. I am about 
to go away, and papa will give up his room, and 
sleep where he is employed.” 

‘“‘In a coal bunker,” interposed the man. 

The pawnbroker abruptly placed the bundle 
on a shelf apart from the numerous pledges. 

“It will stay there until called for,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘Don’t worry. At the same time, I 
must say you’re playing a dangerous game. A 
law on our statute books forbids this thing you’re 
doing. A girl masquerading as a boy commits 
a grave offence; she is liable to arrest. And you, 
sir, would probably be detained as accessory.” 

Perhaps they were hardened criminals—at any 
rate this peroration affected them not at all, 
though he noticed neither made any further refer- 
ence to the ‘“‘amateur theatricals” story. Finally- 
the man spoke. 

“‘l admit we are doing something unusual,” he 
said, ‘“‘but circumstances justify the act—from 
our point of view. I did not need your words 
to remind me that my girl was suffering from 
cold. However, she will soon be beyond the 
reach of hardship and humiliation. Thank you 
for storing the parcel. Good day.” 

They were gone before the pawnbroker could 
speak in response. He hurried to the door, but 
saw no trace of them in the passing crowd. 
Somehow he shivered when he recalled the tone 
used in uttering those words: ‘‘She will soon be 
beyond the reach of hardship and humiliation.” 

Days lengthened to weeks, and every time the 
pawnbroker turned to look at the parcel on the 
shelf he found the curiosity-germ still alive. 
Finally it wearied of feeding on crumbs of cir- 
cumstance, and craved more sustaining solids. 
He reached for the bundle, as though that were 
a book which was bound to reveal the sought-for 
intelligence. The package contained only the 
girl’s apparel, two sets of worn and unskilfully- 
patched underclothing, and the outer garments 
worn on the first visit to the store. From his 
viewpoint these rather increased the mystery. 
The things were to have been required ‘‘in a great 
hurry,’ showing a probable need of the ‘‘boy’”’ 
to be once more metamorphosed as to sex. But 
they had not been needed. Was the ‘‘boy” 
still wearing the hand-me-downs, or might there 
be an explanation more grim and disquieting? 

It was now late winter. The cold promised 
on that November afternoon when he had seen 
the girl shivering in the street, now held the city 
in an iron grip. The man replaced the bundle 
and drew a chair t6 the register. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing chilling about unexplained mysteries,”’ he 
reflected, “especially when they’re forced on 
you.”” He stuffed cut plug into his calabash 
and smoked thoughtfully. ‘‘I can’t forget that 
shivering creature. The memory sticks in my 
crop like a bad debt. Now if I could get positive 
information they were a couple.of crooks, I would 
forget ’em overnight, but the girl was too merry, 
in spite of her hungry dog look, to be a real bad 
one. And the man—’ 

The pawnbroker turned and gazed over his 
own counter. The banjo continued to hang on 
the wall. Once or twice he might have sold it, 
by shading the price a trifle, but he had persist- 
ently refused. ‘‘I told the poor cuss nine dollars,”’ 
he would think, ‘‘and at nine dollars it shall 
remain. Perhaps with a shading he might have 
hoped to secure it. I can keep straight even if 
I’m only the uncle of the down and out.” 

He would have hidden the banjo, so anxious 
had he become not to sell it, only for fear that 
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the man might pass by, and not come in becaug 
it was missing from the wall. He had tested jts 
being visible through the street door, and found 
that it was, from one certain angle. 

He looked up and out now, and then jumped 
to his feet. 

A face was peering in—a face he thought he 
knew, though washed clean of coal dust. He 
made one step to the door and caught the other 
by the shoulder. 

“Come in, come along in,’’ he gasped. “t's 
cold out there. Come along in and warm up. 
You see I’ve still got it.” 

He pointed to the bundle, but the other had 
eyes only for the banjo. 

“‘Do you mind taking it down again?”’ was the 
question asked pleadingly, as once before 

The pawnbroker handed it over, and resumed 
his seat. The visitor had sunk unasked into the 
second arm chair. From his face the lines of 
misery and want faded while he handled the 
instrument understandingly. Tightening _ the 
strings, he tapped the drum lightly. A glow of 
happiness came into his pathetic face as his 
nimble fingers picked out a dainty melody. The 
pawnbroker, who had presumed all banjo music 
was of the “chickens pecking corn from a tin 
pan” sort, sat astounded. After playing a few 
moments the man stopped, like one detected in 
a crime, and laid the banjo tenderly across his 
knees. ‘It has a heart,’’ he said simply 

The pawnbroker thought he was right. The 
two sat on in silence, while outside the air filled 
with snowflakes. Then the pawnbroker saw 
that he was being made an object of silent 
scrutiny. He tried to express kindly interest in 
a glance—perhaps succeeded. At any rate, the 
other spoke. 

‘“‘My name isn’t Smith,’’ he began abruptly, 
then stopped. Five minutes passed before he 
again trusted himself to the’ seeming oasis of 
sympathy in an arid desert of indifference. Then 
he said, ‘‘That girl was my daughter. You 
doubted. Don’t deny it. Not to have doubted 
would be making yourself out a fool. Do you 
want my story? I give warning it’s teeming with 
sentiment—the sort of stuff that’s abhorred in 
business life and a drug in fiction. I see you nod 
Very well, I’ll go on. 

“Twenty years ago I fell in love, a common 
occurrence, and one that generally adds to a 
man’s happiness, if it’s with the right girl. My 
sweetheart seemed to me everything desirable— 
sweet, beautiful, trusting, faithful, anxious t 
make any sacrifice for affection. The afiair had 
all the attributes of romance, including the obdur- 
ate father. Perhaps his obdurancy was what 
drove the girl to me. Her mother was long dead, 
and hers was a home to encourage heart hunger. 
Her father had money, but he was hard as any 
ore ever mined from the ground as basis for his 
stocks and bonds. 

“I was an artist—at least I thought | was 
My chosen instrument was—you have guessed 
it—the banjo. It probably seems an odd choice, 
to select an instrument used only for syncophated 
effects and meretricious tunes. It was my fancy 
to think I could give this despised object 'ts 
proper place in the musical world. I felt com 
vinced it had a heart, and mine was to be the 
reward that would justly come from its discovery 
My sweetheart seemed to believe as | did. Dur- 
ing our three months of courtship my banjo and 
her song were the vehicles on which we rode in 
dreamy happiness to the heights. 

“Of course, with such a father, we had to meet 
secretly. Being betrayed, | was forbidden the 
house, and she was told that marriage with me 
would mean the usual thing—being disowned 
in life, disinherited at death. Poor foolish litle 
girl! I believe she retorted that I was a genius 
She thought I was. I thought so, too. Perhaps 
I think so now. We did not know that genlus 
and hunger stalk ofttimes together. We learned 


afterwards that a man may truthfully be called 
a genius and still be unable to earn a living. 
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can vouch for this, for I was soon proven that 
kind of a genius. 

“We were married, but there was no relenting 
parent when we presented ourselves for forgive- 
ness. | Shall never forget his words. ‘You have 
chosen a minstrel man,’ he said in a tone of flint, 
‘and you will abide by the consequences.’ A 
minstrel man! In those mocking words were 
born her first distrust of me. I think from that 
moment she began to doubt my artistry, and 
question if I were indeed only a ‘minstrel man’! 

“I went my way in the confidence of youth, 
my face toward the sun, the joy of love satisfied 
inmy heart. I had some little money; we lived 
upon it, and laid great plans for the future, when 
| should be world renowned. Still it was hard 
for her to understand that more must be spent 
in my studies than for her modest housekeeping. 
| intended to compose for my chosen instrument, 
as well as to transpose great compositions for it, 
to make it accepted in places where it had been 
despised and rejected. I was busy all day and 
half the night with my thorough bass, with my 
practising, and with my great dreams. She was 
often lonely. 

“Our slender means precluded entertaining; if 
she went to see her girl friends they told her her 
father had bought another steam yacht, and it 
was too bad she had married ‘a minstrel man’! 
And had her husband an engagement yet? 

“After three years a girl and a boy were born, 
twins. We named them Grace and George. 
For a fortnight the mother hovered on the brink 
of another world. I sent word to her father, but 
no effort could induce him to see her. 

“And now our comparative misery became 
active poverty. I ventured the last of my 
money in publishing, and by the dishonesty of 
others lost even the fame that was due me. 
Substantialities dwindled to crumbs; even these 
were nibbled in fear of their falling off. I was 
obliged to give up my dreams, and turn to hard 
realities. My wife thought | could teach, but 
alas, my studies had formed a result which it 
was impossible to impart. A few pupils came, 
found me ‘impractical,’ and went to others who 
gave them tunes in six lessons. She believed me 
obstinate—or stupid. She could not understand 
that the theory I had been a lifetime acquiring 
was not to be passed, in half a dozen interviews, 
tothe casual learner. 1 became a clerk ina music 
store, and lost the place because I could not 
count money correctly. And why should | count 
coins rightly? I had never been trained in such 
work. Enough of this. We did not starve, but 
we suffered every possible loss of pride and even 
self-respect. I was capable, it seemed, on only 
the roughest work, the sort that employs the 
hands only. My wife never sought her girlhood 
friends now. Her husband was below 
minstrel man.’ 

hen the kiddies were ten years old she fell 

lt was-a tedious, nervous trouble which she 
ad, and a leading symptom was her hatred of 
ll forms of music. Grace promised to have a 
pretty voice, but it was now hushed as something 
contraband. | had begun to pluck up a bit of 
courage about that time. One or two people of 
prominence had become interested in my theory, 
and while unable to help me except by words, 
had urged me to work in my spare hours, and 
Prepare for possible presentation of my ideas at a 


evena 


l, 


Musical convention. This had to stop The 
sight of a banjo drove my wife frantic. She im- 


bued the poor instrument with power to have 
caused all our misfortunes. All night she would 
fave, imploring me to sell the collection of 
banjos, which I had so far kept through every- 
thing 

“Constant dropping of water wears away 
the stone; I finally did as she wished. I knew 
she was not long for the world. It was perhaps 
a trifle compared with the lifelong sorrow I had 
brought her. I applied to the men who had 
befriended me; they said they knew exactly 
the place where my collection was wanted. A 


wealthy connoisseur would take them all, and 
pay a good price. I was pleased, for the instru- 
ments had been so long associated together that 
I could not bear to think of their drifting apart. 
Besides, I had hope of some time winning them 
back. I could not know that the mother had 
worked upon my children until a banjo had be- 
come, in my household, what a whiskey bottle 
is in others—the emblem of all evil. Well, the 
sale was made, the check of the ‘wealthy con- 
noisseur’ forwarded to me. I! looked idly at 
the signature. 

“It was that of her father!’ 

The man’s breath came in a labored gasp, as 
he paused and leaned toward the pawnbroker. 

“You hear? It was her father!”’ 

He rose, a fierce light flashing from his eyes, 
his rough hands gripping the banjo. His face 
was drawn tense, and the veins bulged blue on 
his temples. 

‘“‘Damn him!” he snarled. ‘‘He broke them 
up! And sent me word he had done it!”’ 

He glared from the window, as the storm of 
memory lashed and spent its fury. Finally he 
turned to the pawnbroker and started as if his 
listener’s presence had been forgotten. Then 
his body crumpled back in the chair, and his 
head dropped to his chest, while tears trailed 
over his cheeks. 

The ticking of many clocks left in pawn broke 
loudly on the impressive silence. 

“‘She died,’”’ he resumed, in a sort of drone, as 
if repeating a story grown monotonous in the 
telling. ‘‘When we laid her away her father 
came and stood unmoved. There was no sign 
that he recognized death, but by his uncovered 
head. If he suffered, that suffering was hidden 
under a sphinx-like exterior. He did not speak 
to me or to Grace, but he took a little notice of 
George, asking the lad his name, and his standing 
at school. 

“The years dragged on. I! continued to learn 
the things I did not want to know. The children 
were dear to me, but we had little in common 
They revered the memory of their mother, and 
felt firmly convinced that I had treated her with 
cruelty. Any attempt on my part to resume 
interest in music caused terrible quarrels. Had 
it not been so grim, it would have been funny, 
the way those youngsters would drag me by a 
music shop, as a drunkard’s child steers his father 
past the bar-room. 

‘‘The grandfather had seemingly forgotten the 
children lived. 

“I began to feel I was growing old. Now the 
hand of time may accentuate the lines of care, 
silver the locks, bend the frame, rob us of elas- 
ticity in step, but its harshness is not felt if the 
touch is softened by the joy of other gifts. To 
some may come a contentment that is peace 
itself, as they glance backward over the weary 


way. Time has but given them a keener and a 
kindlier insight into things that were. A soft 
glow of warmth replaces the flame of a bitter 


spirit, all things past and present shine in a 
mellow radiance 

‘And no one has lived so as to enjoy the gloam- 
ing who has not suffered. Of that I am con- 
vinced. I had suffered—God knows how deeply! 
But my memories were still bitter. For no suc- 
cess had crowned any of my efforts. 1 had failed 
my art, and yet giving that up had brought no 
pleasure to my wife. I sacrificed every inclina- 
tion for my children, yet saw they were coming 
to view me only as a failure 

‘‘A vear ago George, with my consent, joined 
the navy It gave him a chance to work out his 
own problems, unhampered by me. He is ambi- 
tious and practical. I do not fear for him. 
Grace and I were left together. My work was 
just then of the roughest character, and so poorly 
paid that we were glad of George’s absence 

‘*At this time the old man made a sign. One 
evening, when Grace was asleep, I had a caller— 
her grandfather’s secretary, who was a good 
fellow. He said his employer was ill, probably 


his last illness. The secretary had ventured to 
direct his mind toward a possible disposal of 
his earthly affairs. The old man at length con- 
sented that George should be sent for. He re- 
membered the bright boy at his mother’s grave. 
I realized with a pang that George was far beyond 
our reach, and might suffer for a lifetime because 
of his absence. A hint as to George's sister 
brought out the secretary’s full story. The old 
man had become a woman hater. Indeed, | 
think he began to drift that way twenty years 
ago, when his daughter deserted his home for 
a husband’s. For many years he had admitted 
only men servants to his house, and sought soci- 
ety only in clubs of men. In his sickness he 
was tended by male nurses. He would read only 
books written by men, and actually had his win- 
dows arranged so he might not see women passing 
along the street. The secretary added, as a 
final fantastic touch, that he had wilfully chosen 
a place of residence near a huge foundry where 
the work was done by males, and fumed at the 
mouth when he heard girl stenographers had been 
hired 

“The secretary went away, promising to call 
again, and the next day I told Grace of our pre- 
dicament. You see it all, now! The bright 
little creature insisted on taking the part of her 
twin, and going to see the sphinx. We thought, 
at first, it would be only a matter of a few visits, 
and so it was, for three days. Then the grand- 
father, who took a sick man’s fancy to the seem- 
ing lad, insisted ‘he’ should come to live with 
him. That was when we left the bundle in your 
care. We had sent word to George to secure a 
furlough, if possible, and to hasten home. With 
his arrival Grace would want to resume her 
girlish personality, perhaps in a hurry. I dared 
not have the clothes in my possession, for the 
bundle was sure to be examined in the coal 
bunkers, where my employer let me put a cot. 
Grace could not have them with her, for a similar 
fear. I gave up my room in order to save every 
possible cent, as it might be necessary to pay 
George’s traveling expenses from some far 
distant port.” 

“Well?” asked the pawnbroker, as the story 
seemed to stop short 

“George has come home. 
noble inheritance- 
sister. 

“The old man died with his granddaughter’s 
hand in his, thinking it that of his grandson. He 
softened; he changed from a sphinx to common 
clay; his heart responded to human emotion 
It was all the influence of that merry girl, whose 
posing as a boy would perhaps have deceived 
none but a sick man. We early took the secre- 
tary into our confidence. He declared there was 
no wrong, cither legal or moral, in the deception. 
With the melting of those bonds attaching the 
old man to life came a further melting of bitter- 
ness. Grace was able to win his love for herself, 
in the person of her brother; she was further 
able to present her own claims, as those of a 
sister. The old man did not ask to see his 
granddaughter, but he signed a will making equal 


He has come to a 
-an inheritance earned by his 


division of his property between the two. Life, 
for them, is now showing its fairest face. For 


me 

He raised the banjo tenderly into position and 
then a melody sprang forth, sprightly, joyous, 
tender, reminiscent. As he played the pawn- 
broker forgot his moth balls and his usury; he 
viewed a scene where lights shone dimly, a soft 
glow only disclosing a wharf on the edge of a 
moonlit, Southern river. Seated on a bale of 
cotton a youth raised his voice in the ardor of 
love. Out beyond the coming trip he glimpsed 
a sweetheart and a reward. And then the scene 
changed to a field spangled with flowers. 
Through it ran a road, beckoning and luring one 
to a brook, where mossy banks were fragrant 
with There 


sweet grass the summer moon, 
grown large, danced in the running water. A 


big rock held the lovers. She 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Lengthen the strong arm of the law 


— 


niting the Police Bureaus of America 


The police authorities of the country believe that Congress should 
establish a centralized statistical and scientific bureau under 
Federal control to co-ordinate the functions of criminal detection 


HI necessity for the 
- National Police Bureau is 

apparent. Municipal and police 
departments are occupied to capacity with local 
problems of crime prevention and criminal appre- 
hension Agencies of the Federal government 
which are engaged in criminal investigations 
must direct their energies principally to matters 
thought or alleged to be in violation of Federal 
statutes. No organization exists through which 
important police information can be cleared on 
a countrywide scale [here is no central file 
wherein to consolidate the records and the iden- 
tification characteristics of all the criminals in 
the country 


urgent creation ol a 
increasingly 


State 


Chere is no place where the criminal statistics 
of the United States are collated, analyzed, and 
compared to determine causes of and tendencies 
toward crime [here is no criminal laboratory 
Nothing has been accomplished toward a recon- 
ciliation between the Penal Laws and Codes of 
Criminal Procedure of the several states. Very 
little has been attempted. Similarly with regard 
to traffic regulation and Highway Laws, no co- 
ordinated standards have been formulated for 
general adoption and use here are no facili- 
ties for co-operative action on a large scale to 
fight the drug evil. There is no established point 
between foreign police departments 
and the police generally of this country 

Municipal and state boundaries are no longer 


ol contact 


even theoretically a barrier against criminal ac- 


tivity In the days when transport was less 
general, rapid, and convenient and was far more 
expensive, then truly there may have been a very 
much more prescribed field for the individual 
criminal. But that day has passed. The east- 
ern criminal can be anywhere on the west coast 
in less than a week 


chist, or revolutionary 


Che foreign criminal, anar- 

in less than two weeks 
[he methods of securing a livelihood from crime 
are far more numerous than heretofore 

With regard to the traffic problem—what is of 
more vital importance to safety of life, limb and 
property on the highway than this? 
been a very large increase in motor vehicles 
There are thousands of different types of traffic 
signs, signals and guides. Very often they must 
be read before they can be understood. In many 
cases they cannot be read. Uniformity of sym- 
bol will tell the story everytime and everywhere, 
and will do much to lessen accidents, eliminate 
waste of time and reduce travel mileage 

It is obvious that the police authorities of the 
country are in the best position to know these 
problems and what should be taken in 
order to render the highest degrees of police ser- 
vice to the public in coping with them. It is the 
judgment of police authorities that the time has 
arrived when Congress should take definite ac- 
tion and establish a National Police Bureau under 
the Federal government They believe that this 
bureau must be maintained by Federal funds; 
that it must be a centralized, studious, statistical 
and scientific agency for bringing into co-opera- 


and 


steps 


tive effort the police forces of the country; 
that its proper functions should be as follows 


collect, receive 


and file for reference 


To gather and 


tigate 


compile, collate, study 


nve and properly distribute and 


make available to interested or appropriate police authorities 
w the like, police information and criminal intelligence through- 
t th untry and to act as a national clearing house of 


There has 


By RICHARD E. ENRIGHT 


Police Commissioner of the City of New York 


crime records, criminal identifications, crime statistics, and of 
information respecting crimes of interstate, national or inter- 
national concern 

To investigate, conduct studies of and make recommenda- 
tions - ym the standardization of police methods and procedure 
throug! 


nout the country 





ICHARD E. ENRIGHT, Police Commissioner 

of the City of New York, was appointed a 
patrolman in 1896, by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the Police Board. Shortly after he was 
assigned to duty at Police Headquarters as private 
secretary to the Chief of the Bureau of Elections. 
He was rapidly promoted to the ranks of Sergeant 
and Lieutenant, but owing to political opposition was 
denied promotion to the rank of Captain, although 
he stood three times at the head of the eligible list. 
He was appointed Police Commissioner by Mayor 
John F. Hylan, January 23, 1918, and is the first 
member of the uniformed force to hold the posi- 
tion. Many important reforms, based on more than 
twenty years’ practical experience in the depart- 
ment, have been effected during his administration. 


To investigate, conduct studies of and make recommenda- 
tions upon the standardization, so far as may be practicable 
throughout the country, of street and highway traffic laws, 
rules and regulations for making such laws effective, and the 
system of signs, signals, and guides pertaining to traffic 

To be the point of contact between the police authorities 
of this country and the police authorities of other countries 

To be a criminal laboratory. 

In the judgment of the police profession the 
National Police Bureau should not be an agency 
through which arrests are made, nor should its 
functions be merged with those of an organiza- 
tion engaged in making arrests and criminal in- 
vestigations of divers character. It should not 
exercise control over, nor interfere in, the autono- 
mous administration and government of police 
departments or other police agencies, whether 
municipal, state or Federal. 

It is conceded that individual police depart- 
ments have increased in numerical strength and 
have become more efficient. But from _ the 
standpoint of collective effort, police effectiveness 
in this country has not advanced. No facilities 
for its advancement have been available. It is 
generally known that there is a large number of 
separate collections of fingerprints in this coun- 
try, and that by far the most of these are in the 
hands of police departments. But it is not 
equally appreciated that these collections can 
never be really effective, nor can any organiza- 
tion now collecting fingerprints be effective, until 
some well-designed agency is erected, financed, 
and operated by the Federal government t 
collect, file, and make available to all proper 
authorities all records of criminal identification 
throughout the country. 

Criminal statistics in England have been com- 
piled on uniform principles and in substantially 
the same form for thirty years. Their collection 
and study is considered of national importance 
It is one of the duties attaching to the office of 
the Home Secretary. Scotland Yard is the 
clearing house for all information regarding crim- 
inal identification. So it goes with most of the 
other European countries. Years ago Lieutenant 
Colenel L. W. Atcherley, M. V. O., Chief Con- 
stable of the Investigation and Detection Sys- 
tem, established at Wakefield a clearing house of 
crime, which has worked very successfully. His 
system has been in use in some of the larger 
municipalities in this country, but has not been 
employed nationally because no basis for co- 
operation between police departments on 4 
national scale has been established. 

It is imperative that something be done to 
effect national uniformity in securing and record- 
ing the data necessary to all police departments 
for the purpose of detecting criminals. The pro- 
fessional and interstate criminal is in one city 
today and another tomorrow. He knows that 
there is now no national system for following his 
movements. He thinks less of the severity 0! 
punishment if captured, than of the strong proba- 
bility of escaping capture. He seems to be justi- 
fied in this. The criminal always banks on the 
chance of escape. He has knowledge of the in- 
adequacy of the existing police system or total 
lack of system for circulating criminal intelli- 


gence. The chance of concealment and flight 
outweighs any consideration of punishment 
Criminals generally consider that an almost 


safe avenue of freedom from arrest is secured 
by flight from the police (Continued on page 84 
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“I have been a stranger in a strange land”’ 


Young America and Mrs. Asquith 


How the much-discussed celebrity, who has been looked upon 
as the “enfant terrible” of England's aristocracy for a 
generation, reacted to an American girl's naive friendliness 


HIS is not the story of Mrs. Asquith’s dis- 
T covery of America, but of an American 

girl’s discovery of Mrs. Asquith—the real 
Mrs. Asquith, not the myth of the same name. 

| was one of the hundreds who flocked to hear 
her first lecture on January 31. Arriving early, 
| spent the waiting moments in idle speculation 
as to what the rising curtain would disclose. 
What would she be like, this woman about whom 
so many hard and bitter and cruel things had 
been said? With a mind full of the gossip | had 
heard, I should not have been much surprised 
if beyond that curtain lurked something with 
horns and hoofs in the garb of a woman. 

When the curtain went up, instead of the 
ogress of my fancy there was revealed to us a 
fragile looking woman in gray, smiling and nod- 
ding in the most human and friendly way at the 
burst of applause, I knew immediately that this 
was not the Woman of Tradition. 

It was a beautiful audience. Good fellowship 
seemed to radiate from every individual and flow 
toward the lecturer in a wave of cordial, expec- 
tant friendliness. If—but why if? It is un- 
necessary to detail the incidents of that unhappy 
hour. If her most bitter enemies had conspired 
to invent a combination of circumstances to 
show her to her first American audience in the 
worst possible light they could not have ex- 
ceeded the effect of Mrs. Asquith’s own ignorance 
of the psycholology of an American audience and 
woeful lack of judgment in choosing her opening 
lecture material. 

While lecturer and audience sought vainly to 
find each other I was compelled to sit a mute, 
helpless witness of the shattering of a splendid 
reputation—for whatever else may have been 
said of her, Mrs. Asquith had never been accused 
of being a bore. Alternately I watched the play 
of emotions on that sea of faces, and the tired- 
looking woman there on the stage, who was to 
me no longer a great celebrity, but only a pathetic 
looking elderly woman, bravely battling her way 
through, oblivious to the gathering storm in the 
upper part of the house. I realized despairingly 
that she didn’t know—she couldn’t possibly 
know, and there was no way of telling her—that 
she was failing to get herself across the foot- 
lights and into the great friendly heart of that 
audience. She was ill—I didn’t know just how 
ill, or what mighty effort the ordeal was costing 
her. 

More than one voice had risen in a gentle 
appeal of ‘‘Louder!’’ and each time she had 
tried to respond. Those in the upper seats were 
turning to each other with looks of consterna- 
tion. Some grew impatient and left in anger. 
Then, during a lull in the general commotion, 
from somewhere in the gallery the voice of a 
woman rose, an exasperated contralto: ‘‘Good- 
bye! You got my money for nothing!’ An 
instant of shocked silence, then ‘‘Sh-sh!’’ rose 
from all parts of the audience. If a thunderbolt 
had dropped at my feet I could not have felt 
more astounded. It was unbelievable that any 
American woman could be so thoughtlessly rude. 

I looked apprehensively toward the small figure 
on the stage. Had she heard? What would she 
do? In my mind’s confusion I| half expected 
her to rise, fling her manuscripts into the faces 
of her nearest auditors, make a mouth or two at 


By UNA L. CREER 


us, and walk off the stage. At the very least I 
thought the stinging insult would draw forth 
one of the bitter, biting retorts for which she 
was famous. And what did she do? With but 
a slightly perceptible pause she proceeded with 
her reading. Only a vaguely noticeable tremor 
in her voice indicated that she heard. It was 
during this crisis that for me the mythical Mrs. 
Asquith ceased definitely to exist and I became 
aware of the depth and the worth of the real 
woman. Her attitude in this one significant 
moment proved the accuracy of my first im- 
pression of her. 

The audience sat now still and attentive, 
ashamed, its sympathies transferred from itself 
to the lecturer.- They knew good breeding and 
self-control when displayed under such stress. 
In the remaining forty-five minutes we were 
rewarded with more interesting matter, well de- 
livered. That unconquerable spirit that has 
spurred her on and on had come again to her 
rescue. At the end of the ordeal she laid aside 


the final manuscript and clasped her hands to- 
gether with that unmistakable, joyous relief one 
sees in some little girl who, after doing penance 
by sitting still five minutes, hears the welcome 
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remarkable personality, and a reputation for doing and saying unconventional things. 


words, ‘‘Now, darling, you may run out and 
play!’”” To me that involuntary, childlike gesture 
was full of eloquent significance 

As I made my way out of the auditorium I 
heard many words of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. She was a “‘frail little thing,’’ said one, 
but ‘‘that plucky British type’’ said another, 
while some murmured their disappointment that 
more ‘‘revelations’’ had not been made. My 
own emotions were in turmoil. The feeling 
uppermost that Mrs. Asquith had been 
unwarrantably insulted and had borne herself 
heroically and courteously under very trying 
circumstances. 

I thought of the woman who had shouted out 
to the lecturer. That something to be 
apologized for, with secret blushes. 
in a log cabin in the Ozark Mountains, where | 
was taught that a guest should be treated with 
every courtesy, and this distinguished woman 
was in a way America’s guest. Our dignity and 
self-respect demanded that we treat her well, 
that we make our own conduct above reproach 
I felt now that we were nationally disgraced. I 
wondered if Mrs. Asquith wouldn't think Amer- 
ica a dangerous place for a woman alone 

I wanted to do something, | hardly knew what 
At least I felt impelled to try to correct the bad 
impression she must have gained of American 


Was 


was 
| was raised 


| 

Oz of the most interesting personages who have visited the United States in recent years is Mrs. 
Margot Asquith, wife of the former Premier of Great Britain, whose much-talked-of book rocked 

England to its foundations and amused Europe to the point of hysteria. She has a highly original mind, a 


The Princess 


Bibesco, wife of the Roumanian Minister to America, is her daughter. 
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women 


But always my thoughts led me into 
the blind alley of ‘I can’t do anything about it,”’ 
and with a shrug | tried to dismiss the matter 
from my mind was in fact rather annoyed 
by my unaccountable concern. Mrs. Asquith 
was absolutely nothing to me, | told myself, and 
there was no reason why | should get so “het 
up” about her failure or success. It was ridicu- 
lous even to suppose that | could do anything 
about it, anyway, a nothing and a nobody as | 
was 

Out of the din of the train and out of my 
mental commotion one thought finally rose and 
faced me alone. Write Mrs. Asquith a letter. 
No! No! I can’t make myself ridiculous by 
trying to tell such a great person what to do. 
[The mere thought was audacity itself. She 
would only think me some meddlesome crank 
seeking attention. Besides, with two or three 
secretaries she probably would never see my old 
letter anyway. But the thought persisted. My 
mind went back to the scene I had just wit- 
nessed. Had | been the principal in that scene 
I think | should have taken to my bed, never to 
rise again. Surely this proud, imperious spirit 
could not help feeling the ignominy of her posi- 
tion. After all, she was only a woman, a human 
being like myself, older, to be sure, but still a 
woman, and a stranger in a strange land, pitched 
headlong into a new environment, attempting 
to do something, she knew not what. 

. * * 

As a result of my reflections | wrote to Mrs. 
Asquith that evening, apologizing and trying to 
make excuse for the deportment of some of my 
unknown countrywomen, assuring her that she 
had the sympathy of many in the audience, and 
making a few tactful if timid suggestions for the 
improvement of her lecture. I closed b, ex- 
pressing the ardent hope that she and America 
were going to be “‘the best of friends.’’ I mailed 
the letter immediately, for fear a sudden fit of 
timidity would induce me to tear it up. As it 
hit the bottom of the letter-box I felt almost as 
though | had signed my own death-warrant. 
But the great lady should know that there was 
at least one American who cared 

When | saw the account of the lecture in the 
papers next day | was glad | had written. Not 
only was the event depicted with many rhetorical 
embellishments, but the various reports con- 
tained downright untruths. I was struck by 
the unnecessary cruelty of these accounts, which 
seemed to pass over the one outstanding feature 
contributing to the general failure of Mrs 
Asquith’s first appearance—her illness. It may 
be argued that if she were ill she should not 
have gone on, but there is much to be said on 
both sides of that question, and it is not for me 
to discuss here 

| expected no reply to my letter, and was 
therefore very much surprised to receive by 
return mail a brief but courteous note in Mrs. 
Asquith’s own hand, and with the individual 
touch that only she could give. The general 
attack of newspapers and public on one lone 
woman had aroused my fighting spirit, and with 
the reading of this short but gracious missive 
the wish born of recent events sprang into the 
flame of a great desire and a great resolve—Mrs. 
Asquith must win. 

Nature gave me a sensitive spirit—undesired, 
permit me to add—and an intuitive faculty 
which the vicissitudes of life have quickened into 
a sympathetic understanding enabling me to 
see into the hearts of all sorts of people and con- 
ditions. | realize how easily an unfortunate 
incident may bring in its train a series of un- 
happy experiences, controversy and bickering 
without end, which possibly could have been 
avoided if some one had paused to think or to 
speak a kind word. To me now it seemed to 
need but a little mutual understanding and 
sympathy to straighten out the kinks and make 
Mrs. Asquith, her audiences, the newspapers and 
myself all happy and contented with each other. 





But where to bring pressure to bear? 
upon Mrs. Asquith. 

My second letter recognized no Great Divide 
of social sphere or worldly position. It was the 
heart of one woman speaking directly to the 
heart of another. I struck the note of fear, of 
courage, of dominance. In all her busy and 
eventful life, I said, she had never met with a 
situation that presented in itself such a chal- 
lenge to her remarkable powers of achievement. 
It was one to stimulate to the highest endeavor 
the best there was in her. I said that while 
most of us knew in a general way she was a 
celebrity, we did not know exactly where to place 
her—we were rather nervous as to what she 
might do and say; we hoped she was going to be 
nice and sweet and friendly and that she would 
like us, but we weren't going to let her know we 
cared one way or the other; that there were 
some who actually did not know whether she 
was a new kind of breakfast food or a recent 
acquisition of the zoo, but she was the fad and 
everybody wanted to see her and know her— 
and these were my people and I loved them, 
and wanted them to be happy and satisfied with 
her. 

Americans were pictured as a generous, warm- 
hearted people, responding quickly to the appeal 
of the simple human emotions; like a shy and 
blushing maiden, they yearned to love and be 
loved but felt it was not quite proper for them 
to make the advances. That she had the choice 
of staying among us and departing from our 
shores the same person she had always been, by 
reputation, or of revealing to us her real self. 
I made a plea for the subordination of personal 
feeling and the promotion of international amity. 
I urged that she win the friendship of the Ameri- 
can people, for in so doing she would give the 
best answer to all her critics, present, past and 
future. I told her exactly what was expected 
of her as an “‘entertainer,’’ and why, and how to 
turn this expectation into a personal triumph. 
When she stood before an American audience 
she was to them a myth or legend suddenly be- 
come a reality; she was expected to say brilliant 
and interesting things; to pique their curiosity; 
to inspire them, pet them, flatter them, make 
them laugh and make them cry. They wanted 
to hear stories about princes and kings and dukes 
and lords and the literary great—’n’everything. 
Perhaps we were spoiled by overdoses of the 
‘movie’ brand of entertainment, I said, but 
unless she laid aside the role of the perfect lady 
and did a few stunts for us she probably would 
never be forgiven! And if she were tired or 
cross or ill, or if she were misquoted or hurt in 
any way, she was only to smile and keep very 
still—but she was privileged to go privately and 
kick the family cat downstairs by way of reliev- 
ing her feelings, provided she didn’t let the report 
of the episode get out—some of us hated self- 
expression. 

It was a daring, impetuous, unconventional 
letter, such as one writes only under the stress 
of great emotion. I was astounded by my own 
eloquence. Sentences expanded into paragraphs, 
paragraphs into pages. I watched, fascinated, 
as the words crept over the edge of the first page, 
and then the second, and—but on the first page 
I lost track of my own identity and became 
merely a recording instrument. 

This hectic, impassioned missive reached Mrs. 
Asquith the day before her second lecture, the 
sensational success of which has passed into his- 
tory. The papers ridiculing her first efforts now 
vied with each other in singing her praises. One 
compared her to Maude Adams in ‘‘Peter Pan;”’ 
another to Billy Sunday in one of his most sen- 
sational moments. On this one occasion at least 
she succeeded in giving the public a glimpse of 
herself. She was called entertaining, brilliant, 
magnetic, adorable—and audible. 

I felt it necessary again to make my epistolary 
bow upon her worn doorsill, just to convey con- 
gratualtions and say “‘much obliged” -for her 


Obviously, 


———» 


having done with such vim and gusto the little 
job I had asked her to do. This I intended to 
be my swan song, for | thought now she would 
be able to go it alone. With the dispatching of 
that letter I considered the incident closed, and 
went back to my neglected wash-tub. What 
was my amazement to receive by return mail a 
beautifully worded invitation via the typewriter 
of Mrs. Asquith’s secretary to call on her nex: 
day! I was overcome—scared stiff! As the im- 
port of the words penetrated my dulled senses | 
tottered to a chair. The few innocent looking, 
friendly lines established again the Great Divide. 
It was one thing to write to one whose name is 
known around the world, especially when im- 
pelled by a force quite outside yourself, but 
quite a different thing to go and talk to her. | 
had a sneaking feeling that perhaps she had 
gathered from the remarkable wisdom of my 
letters an erroneous idea of my station in life, 
and my general worthiness for the honor she 
sought to bestow upon me. To accept her in- 
vitation would be getting into the charmed circle 
under false pretenses. Or, more than likely, the 
invitation was prompted only by a delicate sense 
of courtesy and a very kind heart. 

This made it necessary to write again. | 
wondered if she wouldn’t soon begin to think | 
was trying to dim Mr. Wilson’s reputation as a 
writer of notes. But it just had to be done. 
Scorning to stoop to the miserable subterfuge of 
inventing an excuse, I wrote her the simple 
truth—that while | realized only her kindness 
prompted the invitation, I was so painfully shy 
and bashful that I should only stand mute and 
ashamed in her presence, and she would wonder 
why on earth I hadn’t sense enough to stay 
away, and her curses would mingle with my 
blushes; that I was deeply appreciative of the 
honor, but felt that her lecture triumph was a 
direct answer to my letter—that she had been 
so generous in doing what I had asked her to do 
that I couldn’t now, by accepting her friendly 
invitation, allow her to give me her very self, 
when there were so many other and more im- 
portant calls upon her time and energy. I hoped 
she would understand my position, but if she 
couldn’t, then she would just have to set me 
down as a little ‘queer; I was. I wasn't 
proud of it, but resigned to it. In closing | 
begged for a word from her that she ‘‘understood 
and wasn’t offended.” 

7 





* * 


The days passed and she had gone on to other 
cities. No further message coming, I concluded 
I had indeed offended. I was a little surprised. 
I had thought Mrs. Asquith a better ‘‘under- 
stander.’ I was sorry and sad, and almost 
wished I had gone, after all. My mental dis- 
comfort was increased by the maledictions of 
members of my household, who, learning that 
I had refused so high an honor, reproached me 
for failing to seize upon a chance offering a pos- 
sible means for the advancement of my own in- 
terests. ‘“‘Why should I go ‘galumphin’ down 
there just because I was invited?’’ I demanded. 
“But look at the people trying every which way 
to get to her every day!” “I know—but why 
should I do it?” ‘It might mean something to 
your success.”” ‘I don’t want any success built 
on somebody else’s reputation—I’ll make my 
own or not have any.” Then I was charged 
with being a “‘flivver,”’ of having started some- 
thing I couldn’t finish, with having acted dis- 
courteously, and “‘you might have been able to 
tell her something that would have helped her,” 
was the parting shot. 

I hadn’t thought of that! I was feeling most 
wretched when—along came the letter! Written 


with a pencil, on a train between Pittsburg and 
Rochester, at five A.M., the end of an all-night 
journey, one of many such journeys, it was ‘‘just 
to say that far from being ‘offended’ I was 
touched by the sympathy of your letters.” It 
spoke of the “sweetness and understanding of 
(Continued on page 9!) 
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‘How does the poet speak to men with power, but by being still more a man than they?”’ 


Just a Glimpse of Edgar Guest 


Bud's dad is a regular fellow—like you and me. He plays 
.- *golf and smokes a “jimmy” pipe and tells fish stories with 
the rest of the gang—but he sure writes a mean poem 


NE of the first things | asked Edgar Guest 
O was, I'll confess, not especially ethical or 

in accord with parliamentary procedure, 
so to speak. But ‘‘Eddie’’ had made me feel so 
very much at ease that | ventured further than 
I might have done with Edgar A 

| had arranged by mail an appointment with 
the popular little man from Detroit when he 
should visit my home city in Illinois. 1 had sat 
across from him at the Lions’ Club luncheon, 
and had been introduced by his very good friend, 
the publisher of a local daily paper. I had 
heard him recite—no, not that; for when Guest 
reads his poems his personality so illuminates 
the language he employs that his message gets 
across to you like the warmth of a summer 
breeze, or the comfort of a woman’s love. I sat 
under the spell of Guest’s word-pictures and 
lived as he lives his stories of boyhood and 
fatherhood and ideal Americanism 

So when I reached his hotel I was prepared to 
spend a little time with a poet of international 
fame, ‘‘the successor to James Whitcomb Riley.”’ 
But when I entered his room I stood face to face 
with another man. I was greeted, not by Edgar 
A. Guest, but by ‘‘Eddie’’ Guest, the friend of 
“just folks.” 

“You have a mighty fine crowd of men here, 
Hawthorne. You ought to make a great city 
of Rockford.” 

Guest was back in the bath, calling to me 
between expert attacks upon a he-man’s beard 
with the same sort of safety-razor we average 
fellows use. I noted, too, that he wears the 
original brand of B.V.D.’s. You understand, 
Guest is a regular fellow; he’s a first-class human 
being, perhaps a new departure in the poet line. 

After he had completed his toilet, donned 
shirt, collar, tie, and the smile that has made 
him a family institution in America, he perched 
himself on the bed and said: ‘‘Shoot!’’ 

It was then that I asked him this rather 
unusual question: 

“Are you always as embarrassed and confused 
as you appear to be in the presence of an audi- 
ence?’ I shot it right at him, just like that. 
“Do you really get fussed, or is it just a clever 
little sales trick to get the crowd with you?” 

He enjoyed the idea a lot. Then his happy 
face became serious as he replied 

“T’ll tell you frankly, I do get scared to death 
—every time. There’s no fake about it, believe 
me. Until I get to some verse that I have used 
hundreds of times, I’m lost.”’ 

Personally, I have no reason in the world to 
doubt Mr. Guest’s admission. But he failed to 
convince me on the point, just the same. I have 
enjoyed five of his programs. Each time I have 
noted his initial confusion. That’s why | asked 
him about it. He certainly gives a first-class 
demonstration of self-consciousness. But I con- 
tinue to believe that it is one of the most success- 
ful sales arguments I have yet seen in operation. 

So much for that. . 

Edgar A. Guest is, without doubt, the most 
popular living American poet. His home is in 
Detroit, where he conducts a daily column of 
verse and humorous sketches in the Free Press. 
Also his stuff is syndicated by George Matthew 
Adams to over one hundred and fifty news- 
Papers with a combined circulation of six mil- 


By O. L. HAWTHORNE 


lions. The Guest books, ‘‘A Heap o’ Livin’,”’ 
“Just Folks,’’ ‘‘Over Here,’’ ‘‘The Path to 
Home,”’ and ‘‘When Day is Done,”’ have had 


tremendous sale. 

Mr. Guest was born in England in 1881, and 
came to America with his parents in 1891. He 
is married and has fathered three children, 
though death has bereaved him and Mrs. Guest 
of their two little girls. The son’s name is 
‘‘Bud,’”’ as you must know if you have read 
much of the poet’s verse. Indeed, it is his love 
of home and the family relationships that gives 
to Guest’s poetry its charm and popular appeal. 

I touched a spark to a bit of paternal regard 
that developed into a veritable conflagration of 
enthusiasm. ‘‘What about Bud?” is what I said. 

‘‘Bud’s a great pal!’’ exclaimed Eddie, and 
I knew that for some little time my part of the 
conversation would consist mostly in trying to 
take notes as rapidly as he talked. 

“Every time | look at Bud, I wonder just that: 
What about him? So often I think I might not 
be doing right with him 

**You see, nothing can come to me that amounts 
to anything. My one big job is to see that Bud 
amounts to something 


“‘Harding’s father, the first man to see his son 
in the President’s chair, must be the proudest 
man in the United States. 

“I want my boy to be useful. I can have no 
greater joy than to see Bud respected by his 
friends and doing a real job. And he'll not get 
there unless I do my work well.” 

Mr. Guest is still a boy himself; he always 
will be a boy in spirit. 

“‘There’s never been a thing that I’ve wanted 
real hard that I haven’t had,’”’ he observed. 
“‘And I’ve found friends everywhere. It’s been 
a friendly world, Hawthorne. I! want to teach 
Bud that this is a dog-gone decent world, too. 
If a man goes straight, he need not worry. 

“I had a father who didn’t preach. But he 
had an interesting way of showing me the right 
things. He would go out of his way to intro- 
duce me to the right sort of people. Then he 
explained to me where their manners were best 

“This is an interesting thing about life: Six 
or seven fellows are together. Somebody comes 
into the crowd. We know him as a fine chap, 
good-natured, pleasant company, kindly, honest. 
Someone remarks, as he passes on, ‘There’s a 
fine fellow; I’d like to be like that man.’ None 
of us has any use for a liar, a crook or a crab 
Yet we go right on being all of them. Why do we? 

“I'd teach every young fellow the value of 





HIS intimate “close-up” of Edgar A. Guest, whose poems about childhood clutch at our heartstrings 

like the groping fingers of lost little children crying in the dark, explains his God-given understanding 

of the grown-up mind’s reaction to the psychology of childhood. That he is today the most popular living 

poet in America is merely because he can say for all of us who know the joy, the fear, the pride, the deep 
humility of parenthood, the things we feel but cannot say. 
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women. But always my thoughts led me into 
the blind alley of ‘Il can’t do anything about it,” 
and with a shrug | tried to dismiss the matter 
from my mind was in fact rather annoyed 
by my unaccountable concern. Mrs. Asquith 
was absolutely nothing to me, | told myself, and 
there was no reason why | should get so “‘het 
up” about her failure or success. It was ridicu- 
lous even to suppose that | could do anything 
about it, anyway, a nothing and a nobody as | 
was 

Out of the din of the train and out of my 
mental commotion one thought finally rose and 
faced me alone. Write Mrs. Asquith a letter. 
No! No! I can’t make myself ridiculous by 
trying to tell such a great person what to do. 
The mere thought was audacity itself. She 
would only think me some meddlesome crank 
seeking attention. Besides, with two or three 
secretaries she probably would never see my old 
letter anyway. But the thought persisted. My 
mind went back to the scene I had just wit- 
nessed. Had | been the principal in that scene 
I think | should have taken to my bed, never to 
rise, again. Surely this proud, imperious spirit 
could not help feeling the ignominy of her posi- 
tion. After all, she was only a woman, a human 
being like myself, older, to be sure, but still a 
woman, and a stranger in a strange land, pitched 
headlong into a new environment, attempting 
to do something, she knew not what. 

- * * 

As a result of my reflections | wrote to Mrs. 
Asquith that evening, apologizing and trying to 
make excuse for the deportment of some of my 
unknown countrywomen, assuring her that she 
had the sympathy of many in the audience, and 
making a few tactful if timid suggestions for the 
improvement of her lecture. I closed by ex- 
pressing the ardent hope that she and America 
were going to be “‘the best of friends.’’ I mailed 
the letter immediately, for fear a sudden fit of 
timidity would induce me to tear it up. As it 
hit the bottom of the letter-box I felt almost as 
though | had signed my own death-warrant. 
But the great lady should know that there was 
at least one American who cared 

When | saw the account of the lecture in the 
papers next day | was glad | had written. Not 
only was the event depicted with many rhetorical 
embellishments, but the various reports con- 
tained downright untruths. I was struck by 
the unnecessary cruelty of these accounts, which 
seemed to pass over the one outstanding feature 
contributing to the general failure of Mrs 
Asquith’s first appearance—her illness. It may 
be argued that if she were ill she should not 
have gone on, but there is much to be said on 
both sides of that question, and it is not for me 
to discuss here 

I expected no reply to my letter, and was 
therefore very much surprised to receive by 
return mail a brief but courteous note in Mrs. 
Asquith’s own hand, and with the individual 
touch that only she could give. The general 
attack of newspapers and public on one lone 
woman had aroused my fighting spirit, and with 
the reading of this short but gracious missive 
the wish born of recent events sprang into the 
flame of a great desire and a great resolve—Mrs. 
Asquith must win. 

Nature gave me a sensitive spirit—undesired, 
permit me to add—and an intuitive faculty 
which the vicissitudes of life have quickened into 
a sympathetic understanding enabling me to 
see into the hearts of all sorts of people and con- 
ditions. I realize how easily an unfortunate 
incident may bring in its train a series of un- 
happy experiences, controversy and bickering 
without end, which possibly could have been 
avoided if some one had paused to think or to 
speak a kind word. To me now it seemed to 
need but a little mutual understanding and 
sympathy to straighten out the kinks and make 
Mrs. Asquith, her audiences, the newspapers and 
myself all happy and contented with each other. 


But where to bring pressure to bear? 
upon Mrs. Asquith. 

My second letter recognized no Great Divide 
of social sphere or worldly position. It was the 
heart of one woman speaking directly to the 
heart of another. I struck the note of fear, of 
courage, of dominance. In all her busy and 
eventful life, | said, she had never met with a 
situation that presented in itself such a chal- 
lenge to her remarkable powers of achievement. 
It was one to stimulate to the highest endeavor 
the best there was in her. I said that while 
most of us knew in a general way she was a 
celebrity, we did not know exactly where to place 
her—we were rather nervous as to what she 
might do and say; we hoped she was going to be 
nice and sweet and friendly and that she would 
like us, but we weren't going to let her know we 
cared one way or the other; that there were 
some who actually did not know whether she 
was a new kind of breakfast food or a recent 
acquisition of the zoo, but she was the fad and 
everybody wanted to see her and know her— 
and these were my people and I loved them, 
and wanted them to be happy and satisfied with 
her. 

Americans were pictured as a generous, warm- 
hearted people, responding quickly to the appeal 
of the simple human emotions; like a shy and 
blushing maiden, they yearned to love and be 
loved but felt it was not quite proper for them 
to make the advances. That she had the choice 
of staying among us and departing from our 
shores the same person she had always been, by 
reputation, or of revealing to us her real self. 
I made a plea for the subordination of personal 
feeling and the promotion of international amity. 
1 urged that she win the friendship of the Ameri- 
can people, for in so doing she would give the 
best answer to all her critics, present, past and 
future. I told her exactly what was expected 
of her as an “‘entertainer,’’ and why, and how to 
turn this expectation into a personal triumph. 
When she stood before an American audience 
she was to them a myth or legend suddenly be- 
come a reality; she was expected to say brilliant 
and interesting things; to pique their curiosity; 
to inspire them, pet them, flatter them, make 
them laugh and make them cry. They wanted 
to hear stories about princes and kings and dukes 
and lords and the literary great—’n’everything. 
Perhaps we were spoiled by overdoses of the 
“movie” brand of entertainment, I said, but 
unless she laid aside the role of the perfect lady 
and did a few stunts for us she probably would 
never be forgiven! And if she were tired or 
cross or ill, or if she were misquoted or hurt in 
any way, she was only to smile and keep very 
still—but she was privileged to go privately and 
kick the family cat downstairs by way of reliev- 
ing her feelings, provided she didn’t let the report 
of the episode get out—some of us hated self- 
expression. 

It was a daring, impetuous, unconventional 
letter, such as one writes only under the stress 
of great emotion. I was astounded by my own 
eloquence. Sentences expanded into paragraphs, 
paragraphs into pages. I watched, fascinated, 
as the words crept over the edge of the first page, 
and then the second, and—but on the first page 
I lost track of my own identity and became 
merely a recording instrument. 

This hectic, impassioned missive reached Mrs. 
Asquith the day before her second lecture, the 
sensational success of which has passed into his- 
tory. The papers ridiculing her first efforts now 
vied with each other in singing her praises. One 
compared her to Maude Adams in ‘‘Peter Pan;”’ 
another to Billy Sunday in one of his most sen- 
sational moments. On this one occasion at least 
she succeeded in giving the public a glimpse of 
herself. She was called entertaining, brilliant, 
magnetic, adorable—and audible. 

I felt it necessary again to make my epistolary 
bow upon her worn doorsill, just to convey con- 
gratualtions and say “much obliged” -for her 


Obviously, 


—— 


having done with such vim and gusto the little 
job I had asked her to do. This I intended to 
be my swan song, for I thought now she would 
be able to go it alone. With the dispatching of 
that letter I considered the incident closed, and 
went back to my neglected wash-tub. What 
was my amazement to receive by return mail a 
beautifully worded invitation via the typewriter 
of Mrs. Asquith’s secretary to call on her nex: 
day! I was overcome—scared stiff! As the im- 
port of the words penetrated my dulled senses | 
tottered to a chair. The few innocent looking, 
friendly lines established again the Great Divide. 
It was one thing to write to one whose name is 
known around the world, especially when im- 
pelled by a force quite outside yourself, but 
quite a different thing to go and talk to her. | 
had a sneaking feeling that perhaps she had 
gathered from the remarkable wisdom of my 
letters an erroneous idea of my station in life, 
and my general worthiness for the honor she 
sought to bestow upon me. To accept her in- 
vitation would be getting into the charmed circle 
under false pretenses. Or, more than likely, the 
invitation was prompted only by a delicate sense 
of courtesy and a very kind heart. 

This made it necessary to write again. | 
wondered if she wouldn’t soon begin to think | 
was trying to dim Mr. Wilson’s reputation as a 
writer of notes. But it just had to be done. 
Scorning to stoop to the miserable subterfuge of 
inventing an excuse, I wrote her the simple 
truth—that while I realized only her kindness 
prompted the invitation, | was so painfully shy 
and bashful that I should only stand mute and 
ashamed in her presence, and she would wonder 
why on earth I hadn’t sense enough to stay 
away, and her curses would mingle with my 
blushes; that I was deeply appreciative of the 
honor, but felt that her lecture triumph was a 
direct answer to my letter—that she had been 
so generous in doing what I had asked her to do 
that I couldn’t now, by accepting her friendly 
invitation, allow her to give me her very self, 
when there were so many other and more im- 
portant calls upon her time and energy. I hoped 
she would understand my position, but if she 
couldn’t, then she would just have to set me 
down as a little ‘‘queer;” I was. I wasn’t 
proud of it, but resigned to it. In closing | 
begged for a word from her that she ‘‘understood 
and wasn’t offended.” 

. - * 

The days passed and she had gone on to other 
cities. No further message coming, I concluded 
I had indeed offended. I was a little surprised. 
I had thought Mrs. Asquith a better ‘“‘under- 
stander.” I was sorry and sad, and almost 
wished I had gone, after all. My mental dis- 
comfort was increased by the maledictions of 
members of my household, who, learning that 
I had refused so high an honor, reproached me 
for failing to seize upon a chance offering a pos- 
sible means for the advancement of my own in- 
terests. ‘‘Why should I go ‘galumphin’ down 
there just because I was invited?”’ I demanded. 
“But look at the people trying every which way 
to get to her every day!” “I know—but why 
should I do it?’ ‘It might mean something to 
your success.’’ ‘I don’t want any success built 
on somebody else’s reputation—I’ll make my 
own or not have any.” Then I was charged 
with being a “flivver,”’ of having started some- 
thing I couldn’t finish, with having acted dis- 
courteously, and “‘you might have been able to 
tell her something that would have helped her,” 
was the parting shot. 

I hadn’t thought of that! I was feeling most 
wretched when—along came the letter! Written 


with a pencil, on a train between Pittsburg and 
Rochester, at five A.M., the end of an all-night 
journey, one of many such journeys, it was ‘‘just 
to say that far from being ‘offended’ I was 
touched by the sympathy of your letters.’”’ It 
spoke of the ‘“‘sweetness and understanding of 
(Continued on page 91) 
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‘How does the poet speak to men with power, but by being still more a man than they?”’ 


Just a Glimpse of Edgar Guest 


Bud's dad is a regular fellow—like you and me. He plays 
.- ‘golf and smokes a “jimmy” pipe and tells fish stories with 
the rest of the gang—but he sure writes a mean poem 


NE of the first things | asked Edgar Guest 
O was, I'll confess, not especially ethical or 

in accord with parliamentary procedure, 
so to speak. But ‘‘Eddie’’ had made me feel so 
very much at ease that I ventured further than 
I might have done with Edgar A 

| had arranged by mail an appointment with 
the popular little man from Detroit when he 
should visit my home city in Illinois. I had sat 
across from him at the Lions’ Club luncheon, 
and had been introduced by his very good friend, 
the publisher of a local daily paper. I had 
heard him recite—no, not that; for when Guest 
reads his poems his personality so illuminates 
the language he employs that his message gets 
across to you like the warmth of a summer 
breeze, or the comfort of a woman’s love. I sat 
under the spell of Guest’s word-pictures and 
lived as he lives his stories of boyhood and 
fatherhood and ideal Americanism 

So when I reached his hotel I was prepared to 
spend a little time with a poet of international 
fame, ‘‘the successor to James Whitcomb Riley.” 
But when I[ entered his room I stood face to face 
with another man. I was greeted, not by Edgar 
A. Guest, but by ‘‘Eddie’’ Guest, the friend of 
“just folks.”’ 

“You have a mighty fine crowd of men here, 
Hawthorne. You ought to make a great city 
of Rockford.”’ 

Guest was back in the bath, calling to me 
between expert attacks upon a he-man’s beard 
with the same sort of safety-razor we average 
fellows use. I noted, too, that he wears the 
original brand of B.V.D.’s. You understand, 
Guest is a regular fellow; he’s a first-class human 
being, perhaps a new departure in the poet line. 

After he had completed his toilet, donned 
shirt, collar, tie, and the smile that has made 
him a family institution in America, he perched 
himself on the bed and said: ‘‘Shoot!’”’ 

It was then that I asked him this rather 
unusual question: 

“Are you always as embarrassed and confused 
as you appear to be in the presence of an audi- 
ence?’ I shot it right at him, just like that. 
“Do you really get fussed, or is it just a clever 
little sales trick to get the crowd with you?” 

He enjoyed the idea a lot. Then his happy 
face became serious as he replied 

“T’ll tell you frankly, I do get scared to death 
—every time. There’s no fake about it, believe 
me. Until I get to some verse that I have used 
hundreds of times, I’m lost.”’ 

Personally, I have no reason in the world to 
doubt Mr. Guest’s admission. But he failed to 
convince me on the point, just the same. I have 
enjoyed five of his programs. Each time I have 
noted his initial confusion. That’s why I asked 
him about it. He certainly gives a first-class 
demonstration of self-consciousness. But I con- 
tinue to believe that it is one of the most success- 
ful sales arguments I have yet seen in operation. 

So much for that. a 

Edgar A. Guest is, without doubt, the most 
popular living American poet. His home is in 
Detroit, where he conducts a daily column of 
verse and humorous sketches in the Free Press. 
Also his stuff is syndicated by George Matthew 
Adams to over one hundred and fifty news- 
Papers with a combined circulation of six mil- 


By O. L. HAWTHORNE 


lions. The Guest books, ‘‘A Heap o’ Livin’,”’ 
“Just Folks,’”’ ‘‘Over Here,’”’ ‘“‘The Path to 
Home,”’ and ‘“‘When Day is Done,’ have had 


tremendous sale. 

Mr. Guest was born in England in 1881, and 
came to America with his parents in 1891. He 
is married and has fathered three children, 
though death has bereaved him and Mrs. Guest 
of their two little girls. The son’s name is 
“‘Bud,”’ as you must know if you have read 
much of the poet’s verse. Indeed, it is his love 
of home and the family relationships that gives 
to Guest’s poetry its charm and popular appeal. 

I touched a spark to a bit of paternal regard 
that developed into a veritable conflagration of 
enthusiasm. ‘‘What about Bud?” is what I said. 

‘‘Bud’s a great pal!’’ exclaimed Eddie, and 
I knew that for some little time my part of the 
conversation would consist mostly in trying to 
take notes as rapidly as he talked. 

“Every time I look at Bud, I wonder just that: 
What about him? So often I think I might not 
be doing right with him 

‘*You see, nothing can come to me that amounts 
to anything. My one big job is to see that Bud 
amounts to something. 


‘‘Harding’s father, the first man to see his son 
in the President’s chair, must be the proudest 
man in the United States. 

“I want my boy to be useful. I can have no 
greater joy than to see Bud respected by his 
friends and doing a real job. And he'll not get 
there unless I do my work well.” 

Mr. Guest is still a boy himself; he always 
will be a boy in spirit. 

“‘There’s never been a thing that l’ve wanted 
real hard that I haven’t had,’’ he observed. 
‘‘And I’ve found friends everywhere. It’s been 
a friendly world, Hawthorne. I want to teach 
Bud that this is a dog-gone decent world, too 
If a man goes straight, he need not worry. 

“I had a father who didn’t preach. But he 
had an interesting way of showing me the right 
things. He would go out of his way to intro- 
duce me to the right sort of people. Then he 
explained to me where their manners were best 

“This is an interesting thing about life: Six 
or seven fellows are together. Somebody comes 
into the crowd. We know him as a fine chap, 
good-natured, pleasant company, kindly, honest. 
Someone remarks, as he passes on, ‘There’s a 
fine fellow; I’d like to be like that man.’ None 
of us has any use for a liar, a crook or a crab 
Yet we go right on being all of them. Why do we? 

“I'd teach every young fellow the value of 





HIS intimate “close-up” of Edgar A. Guest, whose poems about childhood clutch at our heartstrings 

like the groping fingers of lost little children crying in the dark, explains his God-given understanding 

of the grown-up mind’s reaction to the psychology of childhood. That he is today the most popular living 

poet in America is merely because he can say for all of us who know the joy, the fear, the pride, the deep 
humility of parenthood, the things we feel but cannot say. 
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OME day the world will need a man of courage in a time of doubt, 
And somewhere, as a little boy, that future hero plays about. 
Within some humble home, no doubt, that instrument of greater things 
Now climbs upon his father’s knee or to his mother’s garments clings. 
And when shall come that call for him to render service that is fine, 
He that shall do God’s mission here may be your little boy or mine. 


Long years of preparation mark the pathway for the splendid souls, 
And generations live and die and seem no nearer to their goals, 

And yet the purpose of it all, the fleeting pleasure and the woe, 

The laughter and the grief of life that all who come to earth must know 
May be to pave the way for one—one man to serve the Will Divine. 
And it is possible that he may be your little boy or mine. 


| Some day the world will need a man! 
And wonder if I’m teaching him, as best I can, to know the right. 
I am the father of a boy—his life is mine to make or mar— 


THE MAN TO BE 


By Epcar A. GuEst 


I stand beside his cot at night, 





| 
And he no better can become than what my daily teachings are; | 
There will be need for someone great—I dare not falter from the line— 


The man that is to serve the world may be that little boy of mine. 


Perhaps your boy and mine may not ascend the lofty heights of fame; 

We know not why to earth they came. 
Yet in some little bed tonight the great man of tomorrow sleeps, 

And only He who sent him here, the secret of his purpose keeps. 

As fathers then our care is this—to keep in mind the Great Design. 

The man the world shall need some day may be your little boy or mine. 


The orders for their births are hid. 


the fin@artietital virtues. Every chap is selling 
himself. A good salesman shows all the good 
points of an automobile or a washing machine 
or a letter file. But so often he plays up his 
own poor qualities. I ‘méWer could understand 
why we do it.” 

Guest began his jouwfmalistic career in 1895, 
when he joined the staff of the Free Press. For 
the first year or two he was office boy and gen- 
eral helper. About the time of the Spanish- 
American War he ‘“‘busted into print’’ and has 
written something every day since. 

He has done everything on a daily newspaper. 
His early ambition was to become crime reporter. 
He thought the Free Press crime beat was the 
greatest job in the world. But he discovered 
that it, like most everything else, was less at- 
tractive after it became his. Guest has covered 
“everything that can happen” in Detroit. 

Naturally, he is constantly receiving offers 
from other publishers. But he fully expects to 
remain in Detroit—that is, as much of the time 
as his booking agents will permit. 

“How much time do you spend on the road?” 
brought the quick explosion: ‘‘Too much!” 
Mr. Guest greatly enjoys meeting people in 
other communities, but he would rather be at 
home. 

An idea of his popularity as an entertainer, as 
well as of the extent of his travels, may be 
gained from this statement: Following one of 
his visits to Rockford, in a few days Guest 
appeared in Bloomington, Illinois; Cincinnati, 
Toledo, St. Louis, Des Moines and Philadelphia. 
Only his summers are really his own. Several 
months of the past winter were spent by the 


Guests on the Pacific Coast, where his publish- 
ers, who are also his booking agents, put him 
through a heavy schedule of engagements. 

“Of course, you have some one to conduct 
your column in the Free Press while you are 
gone,” I volunteered. 

“Certainly not,”’ said this man of action. “I 
do it all as carefully when I am away as when in 
the office. 1 work hard at home, for I have very 
little chance to do anything on the road.” 

It is understood that Mr. Guest is at the 
present time under contract for a monthly con- 
tribution to the Cosmopolitan, and appears once 
in awhile in the American Magazine. 

One of the most remarkable successes in the 
publishing of books of verse is afforded by the 
sale of Guest’s poems. For this record, the 
author gives entire credit to Reilly & Lee Com- 
pany of Chicago. He says 

“You know the hardest thing in the world to 
sell is a book of verse. I thought that if we 
ever got rid of ten thousand copies we’d reach 
the limit. The average book dealer stocks up 
with this idea in mind: ‘Some fool may come 
along who’ll buy a book of poetry, so we’d better 
have half a dozen copies.’ ”’ 

For instance, at St. Louis a cautious buyer 
ordered two copies of “A Heap o’ Livin’.” 
That was a few years ago. Today he orders in 
one thousand lots, and does so several times a 
year. It is the opinion of his publishers that 
Guest’s books will sell over two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies this season. 

The first Guest book was published by the 
author and his brother. Eight hundred copies 
were produced, the type being set by hand and 
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the printing, binding and selling being accom. 
plished in a very elementary way. Most of the 
books were purchased for Christmas gifts by 
Detroit acquaintances. The second year fifteen 
hundred copies were sold. 

About eighteen months later the Guest broth- 
ers became real venturesome and gave an order 
to a modernly equipped printery for thirty-five 
hundred copies—what Eddie considered a life- 
time supply. In two years they were all out of 
print. On this venture Guest invested $1,775 
and thought he was in for it, sure. But the 
holiday sales alone paid all costs and the author’s 
share of final receipts netted him $1,600. 

It was then that Reilly & Lee persuaded Guest 
to compile a larger volume and institute a na- 
tional sales campaign. ‘‘A Heap o’ Livin’ ”’ was 
placed on sale in September, 1916. A second 
edition was demanded in November. The third 
and the fourth were printed in December. This 
book is now in its twenty-fifth edition and still 
going strong. 

When “‘Just Folks’? came out two years later, 
it gave great impetus to the sales of ‘“‘A Heap o’ 
Livin’,”’ as well as to win immediate popularity 
for itself. In the same way did “Over Here,” 
a book of war verse, increase sales of ‘‘Just 
Folks.”” The next member of the family, ‘‘The 
Path to Home,” is doing a similar service for 
its three predecessors. And in like manner is 
the fifth child of his genius stimulating interest 
in its seniors. The latest book is titled, ‘‘When 
Day is Done.” 

“You spoke about my being scared,’’ said 
Guest with a reminiscent chuckle. ‘Here’s a 
funny thing: Sometimes what I’ve done time 
and time again goes perfectly blank. I jog along 
over the same old road, glancing ahead from 
one verse to the next—and then suddenly, with- 
out any warning, when I arrive the next verse 
isn’t there. It’s gone! And many a time | 
have not found it until hours afterward. For 
that reason, I get a lot of comfort from having 
my books with me. 

‘My greatest problem is in making my selec- 
tions. | often wonder if what I am using fits 
the crowd. I am never sure.” 

I advised him that as for me he can always 
use his ‘‘kid stuff’? and his “‘home folks’”’ verses 
and get a hand. 

“I'd like to be a second Riley,’’ was the 
humble admission of this artist who has estab- 
lished for himself a place second to no writer of 
his day, ‘‘but that is impossible. I believe that 
the things that stick out in Riley’s work and 
mine are the simple ones, the homely ones 
Classics are not easily remembered. Some of 
Riley’s most popular stuff is not known as his. 
You know, the percentage of people who go 
through college is small, but everyone has had 
a home.” 

An evidence of Edgar Guest’s broad frater- 
nalism is afforded by a list of the clubs to which 
he belongs. He is a member of the American 
Press Humorists; in Free Masonry, he has taken 
the Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, Con- 
sistory and Shrine degrees; he is affiliated with 
the Detroit Rotary, Detroit Golf Club, Detroit 
Athletic Club, Oakland Hills Golf Club, Detroit 
Automobile Club, Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Noontide Club (Commandery) and 
the Shrine Caravan Club. There may be others, 
but he could not call them to mind at the time. 

It was my privilege to spend six or more hours 
with Guest. And from this close-up of the man 
who is bringing cheer and laughter to the hearts 
of millions of his fellow-beings daily, I gained 
confirmation of the idea his poems convey—that 
Eddie lives as well as teaches the age-old virtues; 
that he cares much less for fame than for friends; 
that he is, indeed, a regular fellow. 
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“The use of travelling is to regulate imagination by reality”’ 


Looking at Europe with New Eyes 


Impressions of an American girl student viewing for the first time 
the palaces and places of historic interest in the Old World 


FTER being at sea for nine days on a 
voyage to Italy, naturally every one was 
excited about seeing land again. Here 

we were, sailing between two islands of the 
Azores, called “‘Caroo’’ and ‘‘Florez,’’ quaint 
and queer looking little dots of the earth’s 
surface. One side of one of the islands was not 
absolutely straight up and down, and here 
nestled the cutest little village, with vari-colored 
roofs. The vineyards were arranged in terraces 
farther up the slope, but no sign of life was 
visible 

Three days later we neared the coast of Portu- 
gal, and at midnight all were upon deck as we 
passed the famous rock of Gibraltar, standing 
out in clear relief in the wonderful moonlight. 

After this we lost sight of land, until we awoke 
one fine morning to find that we were running 
along the coast of Sicily, and were about to enter 
the harbor of Palermo. We were unable to 
go in to the pier, so anchored off in the harbor, 
and were taken ashore in queer, awkward-looking 
rowboats. 

Here we saw the Palace of Philip V, some 
cathedrals, and other interesting sights. After 
another night on the boat we awoke to find it 
docked at the pier in Naples, and from 9:30 to 
11:30 sat in the custom house, but the time seemed 
to go very quickly in spite of the delay, because 
of the strange and interesting sights. 

We left Naples in ‘‘Fiat’’ landaulets, and went 
quite out of our way to see the field of lava that 
came down from Vesuvius in 1915, covering 
everything in its path. From there we went to 
Pompeii, where we spent several hours. 

Visiting the many points of interest, seeing 
the house of Glaucus, the marvelous baths, the 
funny streets, the “‘quick lunch’’ places, the 
winter and summer theaters, made long and 
interesting hours in Pompeii pass quickly. In 
the Museum were the bodies of some of the 
people who were caught while trying to escape 
as the city was being buried. 

From Pompeii we went to the beautiful little 
town of Ravello, four miles up the mountain, 
looking on the Gulf of Salerno. The views along 
the way were marvelously beautiful and awe- 
inspiring. 


Wending our way back five miles to the little 


town of Amalfi, we spent the night in a hotel that 
was formerly a monastery, situated about three- 
quarters of the way up a very high precipice, 
which could be reached only by a long flight of 
Stairs (two hundred or more in number), up 
which one could either walk or be carried in a 
chair by two men. 

In the morning we had breakfast out on the 
pergola terrace, and after our menu of coffee, 
chocolate, rolls, jam and honey, we visited the 
Cathedral, which contains a number of important 
Mosaics, and then took the high road back to 
Sorrento, where we stayed two days and two 
nights at the Hotel Victoria, overlooking the 
Bay of Naples, with Vesuvius directly opposite, 
Capri on the left in the distance, and Pompeii 
On the right. 

The most interesting things about this place 
were the bathing at any hour of the day, as the 
tide is always in, and the exquisite sunsets, 
which were truly enthralling, showing the most 
wonderful colors just as the sun goes down, 


mingling the perfect sapphire blue of the sky 
with the matchless emerald green of the water. 

We left by boat, bound for the Island of Capri, 
and before landing visited the renowned ‘‘Blue 
Grotto.”” In order to do this we had to transfer 
from the big boat into little rowboats (only two 
passengers in each). To pass through the open- 
ing, one has to lie down flat in the boat, and when 
we arrived inside everything 
was of the most beautiful 
blue—all the rocks, the 
walls, the people, —every- 
thing was blue. Some men 
were diving, and while in the 
water they appeared a per- 
fect silver color. 

At the end of our swim 
the next morning, in the 
clearest, bluest water imagin- 
able, the hotel bus came for 
us and brought us back to 
Capri for luncheon. -In the 
afternoon we went up to the 
highest mountain here, where 
the old castle of Tiberius is 
located. 

In the morning we left for 
Naples, where we spent the 
night, and the next afternoon 
left bag and baggage for the 
Eternal City. 

-" & 7 

As we’ entered “Rome by 
moonlight, the enormous 
aqueducts built by the suc- 
cessive emperors made an 
impressive picture. 

Next morning we took a 
short walk, and in the after- 
noon had two big open cars 
and went out on a general 
tour of inspection of the city 
and its surroundings. All of 
the cars here in Rome are 
“racey” looking, and have 
very loud cutouts. 

We passed the Borghesi 
Palace, saw the royal palaces 
and several others in various 
parts of the city, the old 
house where Raphael died,- 
the house where Caesar was 
stabbed, which is now right 
in front of one of the govern- 
ment buildings, and visited 
St. Peter’s. We hope to go 
down in the private vaults of 
St. Peter’s soon, and also to 
the top of the dome. 

After leaving St. Peter’s we entered the cars 
again, and drove up one of the “Seven Hills,’”’ 
where we could get a “‘bird’s-eye’’ view of Rome. 
There we saw the enormous statue of Garibaldi 
on horseback, and nearby the huge gold statue 
of King Victor Emanuel, also on horseback. We 
then visited the Forum, the Pantheon, and went 
up the Aventine Hill, and from the terrace looked 
across the aqueduct to the Palace of the Caesars, 
which looked just like an old ruin that tigers 
and lions inhabit in the movies. 

It was dark when we left, so we went around 


Photo by Bachrach 


by the Caliseum to catch a glimpse of it by 
moonlight. 

That night I was awakened from a sound sleep 
by the tinkling of a bell, and venturing out on 
the balcony to learn what was going on, what 
should I see but a drove of sheep—a drove so 
large that it stretched across the entire street, 
and neither end of the continual line could be 





Miss ELIZABETH DRINKWATER is an American girl who went to 
Rome last year to study. She wanted to see something of Europe 
before beginning her studies, and this refreshingly naive account of 
some of her experiences and observations is the result of her travels 


seen. They were all crowding and pushing as 
they pattered along, and accompanying them 
were sheep dogs, men with big sticks, men on 
horseback driving mules, horses and cows before 
them, and last came a big wagon piled high with 
their belongings. It was a sight, and I stood 
and watched it till it passed from view, which 
took about three-quarters of an hour before the 
end of the line was reached. 

Next day we visited the Baths of Diocletian, 
and went through the huge Museum. When the 
Baths were at their height, thirty-two thousand 
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people could bathe there at one time. It was a 
place where people used to go and remain all 
day, as there were all kinds of amusements and 
comforts in which to indulge. The Baths cov- 
ered acres and acres, and inside the walls many 
shops and houses have now been built. 

We were much thrilled and excited when word 
came that an audience with Pope Benedict XV 
had been arranged for us 

Custom prescribes that everyone attending 
an audience with the Pope must dress in black, 
except children under a certain age, who may 
dress in white. Then, too, one has to keep the 
head covered with a mantilla, also the neck and 
arms The hands, however, must be bare. 

On the appointed day we left in a pouring rain 
at 11.15, because the Pope starts on his rounds 
at twelve o’clock. We drew up at the door of 
the Vatican, and were met by two of the Pope’s 
Swiss guards, of which there are one hundred. 
In their wonderful costumes they looked very 
stately and picturesque. 

After going up flight after flight of stairs, on 
each landing of which a Swiss Guard was sta- 
tioned, with his helmet and battle axe, we came 
to a large room, where we were met by four or 
five gentlemen-in-waiting, dressed in white bro- 
cade, with knee breeches, tight-fitting coats, red 
stockings, and black shoes with gold buckles. 
The shoes were like those worn in Shakespeare’s 
time. These costumes were very striking, but 
the costumes of the other attendants were even 
more so, as they were literally covered with gold 
lace, buttons and tassels, and wore swords, hel- 
mets of fur, and great hip boots. 

In a big high room, devoid of furniture, were 
other people dressed like ourselves, awaiting an 
audience. Not a word was spoken throughout 
the entire place. 

There was a great gathering of people, Ameri- 
cans, Swiss, Germans, and other nationalities— 
and all with rosaries or anything they wished to 
have especially blessed 

Suddenly a little bell tinkled way up in the 
corner of the room, and one of the gentlemen-in- 
waiting came in and motioned us to kneel, which 
all did with one accord. 

The gentlemen-in-waiting, dressed in black 
and white, first entered, followed by four soldiers 
in their gorgeous uniforms, then three officials 
in crimson, and after them—the Pope. 

He wore an all-white robe, with a broad white 
sash, embroidered in gold, and a little white cap, 
and around his neck was hung a magnificent cross 
of diamonds, with a huge emerald in the center, 
and four stones of a smaller size on the four cor- 
ners of the cross. The cross itself was the length 
and breadth of my hand. On his right hand he 
wore the huge Papal ring of diamonds, and an 
enormous emerald in the center to match his 
cross. 

He held out his hand to one person after an- 
other, and each in turn took it in his own and 
kissed the Papal ring. After he had been around 
the room, he went out into the center and held 
up his hand, saying in Italian something like 
this: 

“I bleSs your state, your home, your family, 
and all that you have on, and I hope you will all 
lead a most spiritual, upright life, and uphold the 
doctrines of this church.” 

Then all in the room made the sign of the 
cross and said some prayer, after which the Pope 
left and went into the next room. We rose and 
waited for about ten minutes. Then we were 
motioned to kneel again, when he returned, 
passed through the room, and was gone. After 
that, we all trouped out and returned home. 

_ * * 

Yesterday afternoon there were rumors about 
the city that the Pope was dying, and at 5:30 
the “Big Ben” on St. Peter’s rang and rang. 
We didn’t take much notice of it, as, of course, we 
did not understand, but when at dinner we men- 
tioned it, someone said that when that bell 
tolled something really serious had happened, 


and in this case they thought it must be that the 
Pope had died. This proved to be the truth. 

It did not seem possible, after having seen 
him so recently. He took to his bed Tuesday 
with a cold, the first day he had ever been ill 
enough to go to bed in his whole life. It devel- 
oped into the “Flu,’’ which is so prevalent this 
winter in Italy, and then into pneumonia. 

I really and truly felt that a friend of mine 
had gone to the ‘“‘Great Beyond.” 

The next great event, after the funeral, was 
the election of the new Pope. People stood for 
hours and even days at a time out in the piazza 
of St. Peter’s, in front of the Vatican, watching a 
certain window. During the voting, which is 
done by all the Cardinals (who are called together 
for this great purpose from all over the world), 
there is a smokestack arranged where everyone 
can see it, and when black smoke is seen coming 
out, that means that the ballots are being burned, 
and there has been no election. The proceed- 
ings go on for days, until light colored smoke is 
seen coming out of the funnel, which proclaims 
that an election has finally been reached. Now, 
we are thrilled with the prospect of seeing the 
new Pope. 


” - * 


At last we are on our way to St. Moritz, Switz- 
erland. You have no idea how clean and attrac- 
tive the sleepers are here in Italy—all done in 
clean white tidies and blue brocade. Each 
of us had a stateroom, with all the comforts of 
home, and we slept almost all night, except for a 
few miles, where the rails were in awfully bad 
condition, an aftermath of the war. 

The next morning as we emerged from our 
staterooms just as we were pulling into Milan, 
we were greeted with the strange and unfamiliar 
sight of real snow, which we hadn’t seen all winter. 
The great thing in Milan is the Cathedral. The 
inside is too big to try to realize, and everywhere 
the light comes in through the most gorgeous 
stained glass windows. 

We walked through the different aisles and 
the nave, and the whole atmosphere made one 
feel quite infinitesimal. We were taken down 
into the crypt, where there was a chapel com- 
pletely done in thick massive silver, inside of 
which was a solid silver tomb, wherein St. Charles 
lay. The outside of the coffin was lowered, and 
there lay his magnificent body in gorgeous robes, 
literally covered with wonderful jewels. 

In the evening every one went to the opera to 
see ‘“‘Rigoletto”’ at the famous Teatro della Scola, 
which is supposed to be the largest in Europe 
(with the exception of the one in Naples). It 
surpassed everything that anyone could dream of 
in singing, acting, scenery and costuming. It 
was truly Italian opera in Italy. 

The next morning we were awakened at 4:30. 
It was pitch black outside, and it was the hardest 
thing in the world to get up, but we were all 
dressed, packed, and downstairs at 5:15. We 
boarded the six o’clock train out of Milan to 
Syrano, a small station where we had to change 
trains to get to another small station called 
Tirano, where we had to change again, but had 
two hours to wait before leaving for St. Moritz. 

The ride at first was rather dull, but soon we 
began to push into the mountains, and the scen- 
ery became more interesting. We reached our 
first stop at 10 A. M., hopped into another “‘kill- 
ing”’ little train, which puffed and wheezed up 
hill on the way to Tirano, and as we went we 
devoured the luncheon put up for us at Milan. 
We arrived at Tirano at eleven o’clock. At two 
o'clock we all piled into a little electric car, which 
drew us up and down over hill and dale for three 
long hours. As we proceeded to higher altitudes 
the cold became more intense, and the snow 
deeper and deeper. We reached the St. Moritz 
Station at 5:15, and were met by the hotel porter, 
with a closed pung and two fat horses to pull 
us up the hill to the Hotel Kulm, which is the 
highest one here, with the exception of the 
Chantarella. 


— 


The next morning at 10:30 we started out, 
attired to the limit, as far as an abundance of 
clothing goes, and did not come in again until 
lunch time. My costume consisted of three pairs 
of woolen stockings, big snowboots, a pair of 
black woolen bloomers, black and white checked 
trousers, heavy blue sweater (a heather mixture 
effect), a big blue and white scarf, a blue velvet 
tam, a dark blue blouse, and over all a brown 
sweater and heavy gray leather gloves. 

We had the time of our lives—there is nothing 
like it in the world. We all went out for a long 
walk with our Alpine sticks and big boots, and 
took in the famous Cresta run (but did not go 
down), and I never saw anything so exciting. It 
is all sheer ice the whole way down, and people 
have to sign up for it. They have to wear all 
kinds of guards on every joint, as they attain a 
speed of at least sixty miles an hour. Only pro- 
fessionals are allowed to go down, or crazy ones 
who wish to take their lives as a joke; so we all 
promised that we would only watch. 

Three of us started off again, after luncheon, 
for a tramp on skiis. Never had such fun, and 
really we are all becoming quite expert. Then 
a number of us hired a boblet from one of the 
sporting stores down town, and spent the whole 
morning down the Chantarella run. One has 
to take the elevator up, as the run begins one 
thousand feet above St. Moritz, and it takes 
about ten minutes to come down, as it winds and 
twists, and—oh boy! for the corners! 

The boblet is fitted with a steering wheel and 
brakes, and when three go on one boblet, as we 
did yesterday, it is a perfect riot. It goes at 
such speed that when you fail to negotiate a 
corner, off you go head first into a snow bank. 

The next day we skied over to a village four 
miles from here, and as it was down grade prac- 
tically all the way, we enjoyed it immensely, 
but when we thought of the return trip, we didn’t 
feel so enthusiastic. We solved the problem, 
however, by taking a sleigh back for ten francs. 

St. Moritz is the great Swiss rendezvous for 
winter sports. People come here from all over 
the world. 

From St. Moritz we went to Lucerne for a few 
days, where there was absolutely no sign of snow, 
and this in midwinter, too. We went up the 
Rigi, also went on the Lake trip. 

After a day in Milan, and a night on the train, 
we arrived again in Rome, and the next day 
visited the wonderful library in the Vatican 
Museum. This magnificent library was planned 
by Clement VII, and the long wing of the Vatican, 
which it occupies, was built at his direction. One 
part was filled with costly gifts sent to Pope Leo 
XIII at the time of his jubilee, from all the 
reigning monarchs. 

From the library we went into the Sacristy, 
and into the courtyard of the Vatican, where we 
found all the carriages and cars of the diplomats 
who were being received by the new Pope. There 
were perfect mobs waiting before the door of the 
majordomo to get tickets for the coronation. 

* * * 


The Coronation Day of the new Pope, Pius 
XI, was a day I can never forget. We reached 
the Piazza San Pietro in a perfect jam, jumped 
out of the autos and joined the immense throng 
that was beseiging the three great front doors 
of St. Peter’s. 

If we had so much as hesitated, the prospect 
might have discouraged us at the very beginning, 
so we simply took ‘‘a header,”’ so to speak, and 
found ourselves surrounded (to put it mildly), 
crushed, and stepped upon on all sides. 

We were carried along as though we had been 
feathers, and at the end of an hour we had gained 
the foot of the steps leading to the entrance. 
We carried our liettes (tickets) in plain sight, so 
were not stopped at any point and at last reached 
the big main aisle. We succeeded in getting 


places right next to the rail at the very entrance 
through which the procession was to pass. 
It would be impossible for (Continued on page 74) 
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‘When a man assumes a public trust, he should consider himself as public property”’ 


5 sy 1ERE are some men who seem to be born 
for a public career. In 1877 a little lad 
from Peekskill, New York, made a trip to 
Washington with his father, General James W. 
jtusted, who for twenty-two years had repre- 
sented the old third district of Westchester 
County in the New York Assembly, and had 
served six terms as Speaker. He wanted his son 
to know something of Washington. Those were 
stirring days at the National Capital, following 
the inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes as 
President, after the exciting incidents that fol- 
lowed the decision of the electoral commission. 
At the main door of the House of Representa- 
tives father and son awaited Roscoe Conkling 
and James G. Blaine—then members of the 
House. General Husted had sent in his card, 
and the future Congressman, in the person of the 
son, was all excitement. As the two were sitting 
on the bench in the alcove at the entrance, Blaine 
arrived and began talking with the father on one 
side. Conkling, austere and picturesque, with 
the familiar curl on his forehead, motioned the 
boy to come to him. 

“Which one of us did you come to see?’ he 
asked, looking toward Blaine. This was before 
the days of the historic feud which played such 
an important part in the political history of the 
country. 

The young New Yorker looked at Blaine, who 
turned after talking with his father. The lad 
felt all the magnetism of the Maine statesman, 
and with the candor of youth he replied: 

“I like that man,’’ and without further cere- 
mony rushed over to Blaine, whose sparkling 
dark eyes seemed to radiate a welcome to youth. 

This lad was Representative James W. Husted, 
now member of Congress from the Empire State. 
For over half a century the name of James W. 
Husted—father and son—has been familiar to 
the people of New York in much the same way as 
the name of the Wadsworth family in the Geneseo 
district. 

Congressman James W. Husted was born in 
Peekskill in 1870. The family originally settled 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, in 1640, and deeds 
of the earliest settled lands in this section were 
made out to the Husted family. His father, 
James W. Husted, graduated from Yale in 1854, 
and Chauncey M. Depew, also born in Peekskill, 
graduated in 1856. The friendship between the 
elder Mr. Husted and Mr. Depew that began 
on the campus continued through life with the 
fervor of brotherhood. 

Shortly before his death in 1892, Mr. Husted 
attended the Republican National Convention 
at Minneapolis, where William McKinley, as 
Chairman, put aside the demand of the delegates 
that he then and there be nominated for Presi- 
dent. This led to the certainty of McKinley’s 
nomination at St. Louis in 1896. 

Mr. Husted was Grand Commander of the 
Knight Templars of New York, and was given 
the Masonic Apron which was owned and worn 
by George Washington. He was also Com- 
mander of the Fifth Division of the National 
Guards of New York, under John A. Dix, New 
York's “war governor,” whose orders during the 
war were, “If any man pulls down that flag, 
shoot him on the spot.”’ 

It was this same father who returned home 





after a session of the New York Assembly and 
said to his wife and family, ‘‘A young man named 
Roosevelt has come to the Assembly from New 
York City, and if he lives, he is going to playa 
great part in the political life of the country.” 
Later Mr. Husted delivered a tribute to the 
bereaved young assemblyman who, shortly after 
his legislative career began, mourned the loss 
of his wife. 

When I first met General Husted’s son he paid 
an eloquent tribute to the memory of his father. 
It was easy to understand why he had been suc- 
cessful, for he was heart and soul in his public 
work, following the traditions of the family in an 
undivided devotion to public service. 

Congressman Husted attended Yale, and fin- 
ished with the class of 1892. After graduating 
from the New York Law School, he proceeded 
to practice law in Peekskill. In the meantime, 
his friends and townspeople insisted on sending 
him to the Assembly as the “boy orator from 
Peekskill.’”’ 

When he arrived to take his seat at Albany at 
the age of twenty-four, a resolution was passed 
giving him his choice of a seat; in fact, offering 
him the chair that had been honored by his 
father, but the young assemblyman started right 
by declaring, ‘‘No, | should prefer to win my 
seat, and take my turn.” 

It was in the New York legislature that Con- 
gressman Husted had his great fight against the 
edict of the German Government against the 
United States Life Insurance companies. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Germany deter- 





Sustains the Traditions of his State 
The career of Congressman James W. Husted of New York 


justifies the conviction of his numerous friends and admirers 
that he is a man born to lead in public life 


mined to drive out the large New York insurance 
companies who were doing a great deal of busi- 
ness in Germany, and they made an order that 
practically shut them out. Poultney Bigelow 
was dispatched to try and adjust matters with 
the Kaiser, but without avail. 

A resolution was adopted against all licenses 
given to foreign insurance companies in the 
United States—not only life and fire, but all 
other insurance companies. This was a blow, 
and the Prussian government capitulated. Joseph 
H. Choate represented the German govern- 
ment, and James W. Husted alone represented the 
American companies in the hearing before 
Governor Levi P. Morton. 

Mr. Husted has been president of the village 
of Peekskill, and organized the Peekskill Na- 
tional Bank, of which he is still president. It 
is one of the most successful financial institutions 
of its kind in the state. He has engaged in 
manufacturing, insisting that the first duty of 
business was to create pay rolls. He became 
interested in the New England Pin Company, 
with a factory at Winsted, Connecticut, where 
twenty million pins are made every day, to say 
nothing of five million hairpins. His product 
comes very close to the every day wants of the 
people. He was president of a stove company. 
It was in this same Peekskill that one of the first 
American stove foundries was established. He 
was active in real estate and the development of 
homes. 

In 1912 Mr. Husted was nominated for Con- 


gress, but was defeated in the (Continued on page 80) 


Cas JAMES W. HUSTED is serving his fourth consecutive term at the National Capital 


as representative from the twenty-fifth district of the Empire State. 


He is a lawyer, a banker, and a 


business man, and is following the traditions of a family illustrious for public service in his individual 
devotion to his duties as a public servant 
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“* The flying chariot through the field of air”’ 


Flying High, Wide and Handsome 


Representative Roy Fitzgerald of Ohio dons goggles, helmet and flying 
suit, “hops off’ from McCook Field—and gets the thrill of his life 


HE House of Representatives probably 
- housed a rather unceremonious family- 
group during the week it learned that one 

member of the family had divested himself of 
his armour of silver speech to avail himself of an 
air-trip that ultimately proved a near-disaster. 

Because local color and the third person do not 
mix, the story shall be told in the first person and 
by the author of his experience, Representative 
Roy Fitzgerald of Ohio 

“At McCook Field, an Army Air Service Ex- 
perimental Station at Dayton, Ohio, the Com- 
manding Officer, Major Thurman H. Bane lined 
up my family and its head in front of the great 
DeHaviland plane with its four hundred and 
twenty horse-power Liberty engine. Its pilot, 
Lieutenant John A. Macready was a man who 
held the world’s altitude record at forty thou- 
sand feet. He was to take me off and pilot me 
over the mountains to Washington, a flight of 
some five hundred miles 

‘‘My suit-case was tied on the lower left wing 
After removing my coat | was equipped with a 
fur-lined suit, helmet and goggles. We then 
entered the two cockpits, myself in front, and 
taxied the full length of the field in order to take 
off against the wind. We got into the air at 
nine-fifteen, rising gradually to a height of four- 
teen hundred feet, at which altitude we passed 
over Columbus at nine-fifty-two 

“The shadow of the plane in the morning sun 
traveled across thé fields, ponds and roads, climb- 
ing fences and hills with an ease which empha- 
sized the difference in the mode of travel from 
that on the surface of the earth. Words cannot 
do justice to the beauty of nature’s panorama 
constantly unfolding with its infinite variety of 
landscape, shade and color. I noted with keen 
appreciation what an artist would call the pastel 
shades of the slightly-changed verdure in a small 
forest underneath 

‘‘Busying myself with observing the various 
instruments in the cockpit, I noted that the 
tachometer which should have registered the 
number of revolutions of the propeller per min- 
ute, was not functioning properly. I observed 
that the oil pressure hovered around eighty and 
the motor temperature at seventy-three; that 
the air speed indicated a progress from eighty 
to one hundred miles per hour. The plane 
climbed steadily to sixteen hundred feet over 
Newark, seventeen hundred over Zanesville, 
eighteen hundred over Cambridge. Then we 
crossed the Ohio River and passed over Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia, at eleven-five, at an altitude 
of twenty-four hundred feet 

“‘Moundsville is the station on the Dayton 
and Washington Aerial Highway where stops 
are made in case difficulty is experienced or an- 
ticipated, and although the sun had been lost 
to view on account of high clouds for half an 
hour, the plane shadow was again in sight at 
this mid-way point. No apprehension of danger 
ahead was felt 

““As we learned, however, there had been 
violent rainstorms on the Atlantic coast and 
at Washington, easterly winds had driven the 
clouds into the mountains, where, hitting the 
peaks, they had rolled to a height of many 
thousand feet. We crossed the Monongahela 
River at eleven-thirty, flying twenty-eight hun- 


dred feet high, and sighted broken fleecy clouds 
ahead 

‘Macready commenced to circle for observa- 
tion and came down to within eight hundred 
feet of the earth with the idea of landing, but 
there seemed to be no favorable place, so we 
circled again, rising to five thousand feet. The 
clouds seemed broken into stratas and breaks 
and it looked as though a way might be found 
through, so on we went, passing through several 
scudding clouds and avoiding the thick ones 

*‘Soon we were above an opaque strata and 
the earth was lost to view. We gradually 
climbed higher as the clouds grew steeper until 
we had attained an altitude of fifty-seven hun- 
dred feet, when suddenly we plunged, and were 
completely enveloped by clouds. The wings 
commenced to drip with moisture and I had a 
peculiar sensation of detachment from the earth 
in this complete envelopment of opaque white 
fleecy dampness. The roar of the motor of 
course, prevented all conversation and we had 
no other means of communication so that each 
could only guess what might be passing in the 
mind of the other 

“Suddenly there was a sensation of falling, 
although apparently we were sitting on a levei 
and rushing on as directly as before. The whis- 
tling of the air on the flying wires of the plane 
and the tremendous roar and increased pressure 
in my ears told me more promptly than the alti- 


meter could register, that we were going down. 
The control stick was thrust forward by Mac- 
ready, who afterward told me that he suspected 
that we had slipped into a tailspin, but this ori!y 
increased our terrific speed downward and | 
commenced to gulp air in order to keep my 
senses and relieve the awful pressure on my 
ears. 

“Then commenced the desperate efforts of 
Macready to check the speed and get control ot 
the plane, which was plunging downward 
blindly. I felt the dual control stick slap vio- 
lently against my left thigh, and here the plane 
must have turned over, for I was pitched as far 
forward as the confining belt would permit, and 
it seemed for an appreciable time that some force 
was holding my head down. 

“At this point I might say, incredible though 
it may sound, that when control of the plane is 
once lost in a cloud or fog, one cannot tell which 
position it is in—whether it is upside down or 
sideways, for one’s sensations deceive you; so 
it was in this case, although I noticed that the 
spirit level occasionally indicated that we were 
on wings end. I was pitched and jerked about, 


and as the speed of the plane was checked for a 
few seconds from time to time, only to plunge 
on down again, I realized that probably we were 
about to be dashed to death. Yet the only 
thought that I recall in those moments was that 
Macready had just made the 


(Continued on page ¢2) 





Comenaceman ROY G. FITZGERALD of the Third District of Ohio (at left) and Lieutenant John 
A. Macready, holder of the world’s altitude record (at right). This photograph was taken at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, just before starting on the five-hundred-mile fight to Washington 
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“The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding”’ 


A Rapid Rise to Eminence 


The real greatness of Cardinal O'Connell has been shadowed 
in the simplicity and democratic modesty that have marked 
him as a man of deeds rather than words 


HESE are times when great leaders are 
in the making. Many already have ar- 
rived, but the people have not altogether 
realized that they are here among us. These 
are times for men who think in universals, who 
can grasp world situations, world emotions, 
world racial relations in the broadest international 
aspect. Emergencies and conditions call for 
'aders. The American people are today looking 
about, conscious that in America there are men 
, are equal to the gigantic tasks before the 
country. 

During the Washington conference, meeting 
the delegates day after day, thinking as I never 
did before, along international lines, | found in 
my own home city a man whose mind encom- 
passed the entire sweep of events and who in his 
own quiet way and chosen field was meeting the 
supreme test of American leadership. 

This man is none other than His Eminence, 
the illustrious Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston, whom I have found by intimate con- 
tact to be a deep scholar, a profound thinker, 
and possessing the executive and administrative 
genius which has already marked him as one 
of the most eminent churchmen, statesmen, and 
diplomats of his time. 

The real greatness of Cardinal O’Connell has 
been shadowed in the simplicity and democratic 
modesty that have marked him as a man of deeds 
rather than words. Now we understand how 
the boy born in Lowell, with his dreams of doing 
things for others, and of building upon the solid 
rock of knowledge, honor, and justice, has 
achieved world distinction 

In the days when he served as a curate in the 
West End of Boston, he was among the plain 
people, whom he has ever loved. His deep 
spiritual nature led him on to study mankind 
and kindness to man. When the Archbishops 
of America called him as rector of the American 
College at Rome, they knew the young man who 
was selected. 

From early youth he had been a great student 
of people and languages, understanding, some- 
how, the differentiating value of words trans- 
lated from tongue to tongue, transcending the 
genius of a mere linguist. He rose above the 
provincial atmosphere which circumscribes the 
thoughts and actions of most men. He arrived 
in Rome admirably equipped to carry on the 
greater responsibilities that now faced him. 

What a flood-tide of memories must have been 
awakened when he again walked the ancient 
streets of Rome: the thoughts of his student days 
at the American College; of the long nights of 
study and the busyodays of summer when he 
was applying and testing the knowledge gained 
day by day, by knowing people and the condi- 
tions under which they lived. The experiences 
of these student days served him well in caring 
for the people in his first parish, who found in 
him not only zeal for their spiritual and material 
well-being, but an eloquence that could only be 
appreciated as he expressed it, in their native 
tongue. It naturally brought them closer. 

He took up his work in Rome under the reign 
of the great Leo the Thirteenth, who for twenty- 
six years ruled the Church with a wisdom unex- 
celled through all the centuries. Pope Leo at 
Once recognized the ability of the young Ameri- 


can rector, whose zeal and eloquence had com- 
mended him to the bishops who had sent him 
forth on his greater mission. 

An intimate association immediately sprang 
up between the two. Americans in all walks of 
life and of all beliefs paid homage to his Holi- 
ness, Pope Leo. This was prophetic, confirming 
the statement of Cardinal O’Connell in an inter- 
view after the coronation of the present Pope 
Pius XI, when he said: 

“Protestants and Catho- 
lics are on terms of friend- 
ship in America. Never is 
there anything to be done 
for the common good 
where they are not found 
working together for its 
consummation.” Which 
statement the present 
reigning Pontiff warmly 
commended. Here again 
we gather the evidences of 
the qualities of head and 
heart that were revealing 
in these early years the 
pre-eminent character of 
Cardinal O’Connell. 

During those eventful 
days in which we now see 
mirrored somewhat the 
tragic events which fol- 
lowed and the heroic work 
of Pope Leo, the Peace- 
maker, the young rector of 
the American College was 
absorbing ideals through 
his close contact with the 
master minds of Europe, 
of which doubtless, the 
greatest and most lumi- 
nous was that of his friend 
and patron, Pope Leo. 

It was during this same 
time, and through the 
great courtesy of the pres- 
ent Archbishop of Boston, 
that I met Pope Leo, whose 
deep spirituality, analytic 
mind, gentle simplicity 
and broad sympathy com- 
manded the admiration of 
all. 

I can never forget the 
picture of that little man 
in white, waving his ker- 
chief and giving personal 
greetings to the Americans 
with all the gracious affa- 
bility that marked our 
martyred President, 
William McKinley. 

Here the then Monsignor 
O’Connell’s staunch fideli- 
ty to his Church, sterling 
patriotism to his country, and his attitude 
toward her flag and institutions, marked him 
for greater things. He had made a record in six 
years unparalleled by any American in Rome. 

His ardent enthusiasm for the American 
Academy, which continues to this day, has 
doubtless been productive in giving to American 


sheer force of ability and character. 
citizen, his leadership is universally recognized. He is a great student, a 
remarkable linguist, a forceful orator and a finished musician. 
did executive ability and capacity for intense concentration enable him to 
accomplish a seemingly impossible amount of work 


life many of the artists in music, sculpture, and 
painting, that are proving a vital factor in the 
cultural life of America—a true resurgence of 
the work of the great masters of antiquity whose 
genius is known and admired across the world, 
and which has done so much for the artistic and 
scientific development of mankind. 

Already the signs were appearing that this 
young rector was destined for a work of world- 





IS EMINENCE WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CONNELL presents an 
extraordinary example of the heights to which it is possible to rise by 


As an educator, builder, patriot and 


His splen- 


wide range. Returning to America as Bishop of 
Portland, seventeen years after his ordination, 
his executive and administrative ability, ripened 
through his experience abroad, progressively 
asserted itself. Ere long he was signally hon- 
ored in being selected as legate of Pope Pius the 
Tenth to the Mikado of Japan, effecting a most 
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successful diplomatic mission for the Holy See, 


of Oriental as well as Occidental thought. 

At the age of forty-eight, in the full prime 
of his manhood, we find this Massachusetts lad 
Coadjutor Archbishop of Boston, succeeding to 
the See the following year, at the age of forty- 
nine. Two years after he had passed the half 
century mark he was wearing the red hat of the 
Cardinal. What marvels of progress have been 
marked by the milestones of the years that have 
passed since the beginning of his reign as Arch- 
bishop of Boston! 

As an educator, builder, patriot, and citizen in 
the full and unmeasured sense of the word, his 
leadership is universally recognized. The insti- 
tutions in his diocese have made a record un- 
paralleled in the history of any ecclesiastical 
regime in this country. Think of the millions 
dedicated to religion and charity! These insti- 
tutions cover every phase of human need. No 
cry for aid has ever gone unanswered. They 
have widened their scope year by year under the 
personal direction and through the financial co- 
operation of Boston's Archbishop, whose broad 
vision and deep sympathy with the masses have 
constantly opened up new channels through 
which the streams of charity freely flow. 

No problem too large, no difficulty too great, 
for his master mind. He knows how to delegate 
detail and create efficiency, loyalty and a spirit 
of co-operation that never fail of results. His 
archdiocese is among the most flourishing in 
Christendom, giving him just title to the love and 
loyalty of the million of souls in his spiritual 
cherge and to the admiration of that greater 
number of Americans for whom he has become 
the eminent spokesman. 

A forceful orator, he has a tremendous power 
of appeal. His words burn into the very hearts 
of his hearers. His logic and sincerity at once 





captivate and endure. To feel the grasp of his 
hand conveying the warmth of his heart or 
observe the clear soft gentleness of his dark 
eyes through which are mirrored a great soul 
and which reflect the power of a leader, is indeed 
an inspiration. 

* . 7 

His avocation is music. He plays the organ 
and the piano, and is the composer of many 
patriotic and religious hymns. How his eyes 
soften when he hears the children greeting him 
with hisown hymns! How thrilled he is when he 
hears the men sing his Holy Name hymn. 

Even to this day, his first musical composition, 
written as a student at Rome, entitled ‘‘Praeclara 
Custos,” is regarded a masterpiece of sacred 
music. 

In his music is expressed the harmony of his 
heart and soul, for, after all, music is the lan- 
guage of heaven. As Archbishop Ireland said 
many years ago, ‘“‘When all the arts and sciences 
shall pass away, when all the created universe 
shall be no more, music shall rise on outspread 
pinions and soar through the gates of heaven to 
remain forevermore.” 

It would seem as if there ought to be thirty 
days in every week to enable Cardinal O’Connell 
to accomplish what he does within the seven days 
of a week. He inspects every nook and corner 
of his great archdiocese, embracing scores of 
institutions, with the eye of an eagle and the 
gentleness of atehild. That is why the record is 
so clear that he who runs may read, for these 
institutions have all been practically freed from 
debt during his administration. 






Add to all this a tremendous correspondence and 
innumerable conferences in which every minute 
must be measured and made to count, and we 
can see the tremendous concentration of the 
man and his tireless capacity for work. 

In these days of languorous and apathetic 
tendencies, of loose thinking and misdirected 
energy, Cardinal O’Connell shines out as a con- 
structive genius. He has a passion for construc- 
tive work, and is ever reaching out for new fields, 
insisting that production must quicken its pace 
to meet the needs of the world, that conscience 
must be enthroned, that the spiritual element in 
man must gain its rightful place in order that the 
clash of class against class cease and universal 
pacification so devoutly desired by the world be 
speedily achieved. 

He has insisted in season a) i 
mendous influence of charity and 
successive pastoral letters have proclaimed 
rights and duties of employer as we! 
ployee; with crystal clearness he has pointed the\_ 
way to a mutual rapprochement of both interests 
to the well being of society at large and the true 
reconciliation of the world. 

He is an omnivorous reader and student of 
public affairs. I never fail to find his table cov- 
ered with newspapers, magazines, and books, not 
only literary, but scientific, covering the entire 
range of human activity. He reads by pages 
rather than by lines, and absorbs the heart and 
contents of a book most speedily. His ability to 
read and to speak a half dozen of the leading 
languages of the world gives him a versatility 
possessed by but few public leaders. 

His thinking ever remains attuned to the aspi- 
rations and ideals of the real America, and is the 
kind of constructive thought that will master the 
perplexing problems of the times—and as Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding has said, ‘‘Reconsecrate 
the world to new security.” 


- + 
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one who was not there to imagine the number 
of human beings that were crowded into that 
church. Every one standing, of course; so there 
we stood, first on one foot and then on the 
other, sometimes we even took up both feet to 
rest them and were held up by our next door 
neighbors. We stood continuously four hours, 
from 7:30 till 11.30 a.m. 

Suddenly the noise and confusion ceased, 
there was a hush of expectancy as all eyes were 
turned toward the entrance, and almost before 
we knew it the procession had started. 

My mouth just fell open with astonishment and 
admiration. All the aisles were closely lined 
with soldiers in gala uniform, and with the guarde 
nobile. First came the choir, followed by priests, 
bishops, archbishops, cardinals and officials of the 
Vatican, all in their fine, brilliant colored robes. 

Then came some of the Swiss Guards, in their 
striking Michael Angelo costumes, with shining 
armor, and as the silver trumpets (which are said 
to have been brought from Jerusalem by the 
Emperor Titus when he conquered it) blew from 
an exalted place, the new Pope appeared, and 
what a gorgeous spectacle met our eyes! 

[he Pope was seated in the immense Papal 
chair of red brocade and solid gold carving, 
which was carried on the shoulders of eight of 
his personal attendants, garbed in red brocade 
knee-breech suits. All were surrounded by a 
detachment of the Swiss guards. 

The Pope himself was enveloped in white 


moire silk robes heavily embroidered, the most 
exquisite ever placed upon the back of any human 
being. Words fail to adequately describe how 
richly he was dressed. There was so much of 
the silk that it hung nearly to the floor and almost 
hid the chair. On his head he wore a white 
mitre, matching his robes, with gold embroidery 
and precious stones inlaid. Around his neck he 
wore suspended a magnificent cross of enormous 
diamonds that made my eyes just pop. On his 
right hand fourth finger he wore his big new 
pontifical ring; but I could not see that very 
well, as he kept making the sign of the cross and 
blessing on every side. 

A woman near us became absolutely hysterical 
and kept calling upon him to bless her family. 
Turning, he looked fixedly at her for a moment 
and made the sign of the cross. She fell back 
weeping and was swallowed up by the crowd as 
the procession swept on toward the altar. 

Directly behind the Pope came two attend- 
ants, each carrying an Oriental fan on a long 
staff—the kind shown in the paintings of Cleo- 
patra. These helped to give the whole an 
appearance of almost Oriental splendor as the 
cortege moved slowly down the main aisle to 
thrilling organ music and beautiful singing. The 
silver trumpets continued blowing as the people, 
calling and cheering, waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs and wept and laughed on all sides. 

Never had I seen anything so wonderful as the 
service of the Coronation, the kissing of the 


Eyes 


Pope’s feet by all the Cardinals, the service by 
him on the high altar, the placing of the crown, 
studded with jewels, upon his head, all of which 
made a most impressive ceremony lasting several 
hours. 

At the end of three hours we went out onto 
the Piazza into another crowd, as dense as the 
one we had just left, made up of those who had 
tickets and were too late to be admitted, or of 
those who had no tickets and had been turned 
away. It was rumored that after the Corona- 
tion the Pope was to come out on the balcony 
over the big front doors and bless the people, 
and the crowd continued to wait patiently out- 
side. We drifted away from the worst of the 
jam and managed to secure a seat on the steps 
of the portico, in the sunshine, where we could 
enjoy the fresh air and rest. 

This was at 11.30 a. M., and at 1:15 the 
windows were thrown open and attendants ap- 
peared with the banner bearing the Vatican coat- 
of-arms, which they hung over the balustrade. 

Then the Cardinals appeared and placed them- 
selves on either side of the balcony, and last but 
not least—the newly-crowned Pius XI. 

He appeared wearing the splendid crown and 
blessed the multitude below, who almost went 
wild at the sight of him—calling and shouting all 
sorts of weird cries. 

All in all, the Coronation was something never 
to be forgotten, and something always to be 
thankful for having seen. 
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A few pages of gossip about 
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Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth- while things 


HE other day there came in the mail a 

beautifully done pamphlet, ‘‘The Story of 

the Bath.”” Or should | say booklet? I 
believe ‘‘booklet’’ is the newer word. As I read 
this interesting story of bathing my mind wan- 
dered back to the age of the pamphlet and the 
pamphleteer. And as it wandered I wondered 
if a much-neglected art—a great popular educa- 
tional medium—is not being revived? I wonder 
if the booklet, written by the bookleteer, is not 
to do for us modern mortals what the pamphlet, 
written by the pamphleteer, did for generations 
agone? I wonder. 

This is not a story of the pamphlet. If it 
were we could step down the ages to a time 
when the pamplet exerted a mighty influence. 
It centered upon a single subject—a vital issue 
—drove hard, and stirred men to action. And 
so the question again comes to mind: Can not 
the booklet render a great modern service in a 
great modern way? 

True, we have our newspapers and magazines. 
The booklet is different from either, and it serves 
a different purpose. It is also different from the 
short story or the best-seller. 

Many of the pamphlets of the long ago were 
written under pressure and at a time that tried 
men’s souls. One such was written by an 
Englishman named Thomas Paine, who had been 
in America but a little while. He titled his 
pamphlet ‘‘Common Sense.’’ It so stirred the 
colonists of ’76 that they gave birth to a new 
nation 

The booklet of today is less strenuous, more 
pleasant, but just as valuable. It deals with an 
important subject in a delightfully interesting 
way. It is a new kind of literature, so to speak 
—historical, industrial, romantic, breezy, yet 
serious, educational, yet entertaining. It wrinkles 
one’s mind with a smile, and then drops a thought 
between the wrinkles. 

At any rate that description partially describes 
the work of the foremost bookleteer. But wait. 
Perhaps it would be better to add an “‘s” and say 
“bookleteers.’’ For there are two of them—two 
who work together as one—father and son. The 
father is Edwin L. Barker, who for ten years or 
more has been developing the booklet. The son 
is Albert W. Barker, who, though younger—nat- 
urally—is a master of this new art. Together 
they plan, write, illustrate and print booklets 
which have been called ‘“‘little popular classics.”’ 

The Barker stamp is on such booklets as ‘‘The 
Story of Bread,’’ ‘“‘Creeds of Great Business 
Men,” “The Romance of Printing,’ and the 
latest, ‘The Story of the Bath.” 

Barker, Senior, is a product of Indiana, which 
may or may not account for his ability to write. 
Barker, Junior, was born in IIlinois, and both live 
and work in Chicago. 

Speaking of the booklet and its mission, the 
Barkers, individually and together said some- 
thing like this: ‘Each booklet is written and 
Printed for a definite purpose. ‘The Story of 
the Bath’ is vital. It teaches the value of more 
frequent bathing, and leads to better health, in- 
creased ambition and higher efficiency. We be- 
lieve our latest effort to be our best, for the 
reason that this story appeals to every breathing 
human. It makes him think, which, in most 
Cases, is to act.”’ 


‘“‘We receive hundreds of letters,’’ said Edwin 
L. Barker, in speaking of their work. ‘‘They 
are the kind of letters that all good editors like 
to get. These letters are an inspiration to push 
ahead and do better work. Sometime | hope 
we can get out a series on soap, shoes, brooms— 
on every little thing we eat and wear and use. 
For what do people know about such things? 
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Practically nothing. We just eat and wear and 
use without ever thinking why or how. Few of 
us know much about anything—not even our 
own business. Such education must be done 
interestingly and serve the same striking pur- 
pose of the old-time pamphleteer who will ever 
be with us, as long as direct-fire information is 
sought.”’ 


) by = into the vast depths of Crater Lake in Southwestern Oregon is like looking into 


the limitless sky itself. 


It is the deepest and bluest lake in the world, the only one of 


its kind in the United States, and unapproached in awe-compelling beauty by the celebrated 


crater lakes in Europe, India, and Hawaii. 


Surrounded by fantastically carved lava cliffs of a 


thousand pearly hues that change with every shift of light, it is a living poem in grays and greens 


and unbelievable blues. 


Mere words cannot describe its beauty, charm, and mystery 
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people could bathe there at one time. It was a 
place where people used to go and remain all 
day, as there were all kinds of amusements and 
comforts in which to indulge. The Baths cov- 
ered acres and acres, and inside the walis many 
shops and houses have now been built. 

We were much thrilled and excited when word 
came that an audience with Pope Benedict XV 
had been arranged for us 

Custom prescribes that everyone attending 
an audience with the Pope must dress in black, 
except children under a certain age, who may 
dress in white. Then, too, one has to keep the 
head covered with a mantilla, also the neck and 
arms. The hands, however, must be bare 

On the appointed day we left in a pouring rain 
at 11.15, because the Pope starts on his rounds 
at twelve o'clock. We drew up at the door of 
the Vatican, and were met by two of the Pope's 
Swiss guards, of which there are one hundred. 
In their wonderful costumes they looked very 
stately and picturesque. 

After going up flight after flight of stairs, on 
each landing of which a Swiss Guard was sta- 
tioned, with his helmet and battle axe, we came 
to a large room, where we were met by four or 
five gentlemen-in-waiting, dressed in white bro- 
cade, with knee breeches, tight-fitting coats, red 
stockings, and black shoes with gold buckles. 
The shoes were like those worn in Shakespeare’s 
time. These costumes were very striking, but 
the costumes of the other attendants were even 
more so, as they were literally covered with gold 
lace, buttons and tassels, and wore swords, hel- 
mets of fur, and great hip boots. 

In a big high room, devoid of furniture, were 
other people dressed like ourselves, awaiting an 
audience. Not a word was spoken throughout 
the entire place. 

There was a great gathering of people, Ameri- 
cans, Swiss, Germans, and other nationalities— 
and all with rosaries or anything they wished to 
have especially blessed. 

Suddenly a little bell tinkled way up in the 
corner of the room, and one of the gentlemen-in- 
waiting came in and motioned us to kneel, which 
all did with one accord. 

The gentlemen-in-waiting, dressed in black 
and white, first entered, followed by four soldiers 
in their gorgeous uniforms, then three officials 
in crimson, and after them—the Pope. 

He wore an all-white robe, with a broad white 
sash, embroidered in gold, and a little white cap, 
and around his neck was hung a magnificent cross 
of diamonds, with a huge emerald in the center, 
and four stones of a smaller size on the four cor- 
ners of the cross. The cross itself was the length 
and breadth of my hand. On his right hand he 
wore the huge Papal ring of diamonds, and an 
enormous emerald in the center to match his 
cross. 

He held out his hand to one person after an- 
other, and each in turn took it in his own and 
kissed the Papal ring. After he had been around 
the room, he went out into the center and held 
up his hand, saying in Italian something like 
this: 

“I bless your state, your home, your family, 
and all that you have on, and I hope you will all 
lead a most spiritual, upright life, and uphold the 
doctrines of this church.” 

Then all in the room made the sign of the 
cross and said some prayer, after which the Pope 
left and went into the next room. We rose and 
waited for about ten minutes. Then we were 
motioned to kneel again, when he returned, 
passed through the room, and was gone. After 
that, we all trouped out and returned home. 

- . + 


Yesterday afternoon there were rumors about 
the city that the Pope was dying, and at 5:30 
the “Big Ben” on St. Peter’s rang and rang. 
We didn’t take much notice of it, as, of course, we 
did not understand, but when at dinner we men- 
tioned it, someone said that when that bell 
tolled something really serious had happened, 


and in this case they thought it must be that the 
Pope had died. This proved to be the truth. 

It did not seem possible, after having seen 
him so recently. He took to his bed Tuesday 
with a coid, the first day he had ever been ill 
enough to go to bed in his whole life. It devel- 
oped into the “Flu,” which is so prevalent this 
winter in Italy, and then into pneumonia. 

I really and truly felt that a friend of mine 
had gone to the “Great Beyond.” 

The next great event, after the funeral, was 
the election of the new Pope. People stood for 
hours and even days at a time out in the piazza 
of St. Peter's, in front of the Vatican, watching a 
certain window. During the voting, which is 
done by all the Cardinals (who are called together 
for this great purpose from all over the world), 
there is a smokestack arranged where everyone 
can see it, and when black smoke is seen coming 
out, that means that the ballots are being burned, 
and there has been no election. The proceed- 
ings go on for days, until light colored smoke is 
seen coming out of the funnel, which proclaims 
that an election has finally been reached. Now, 
we are thrilled with the prospect of seeing the 
new Pope. 

> . > 

At last we are on our way to St. Moritz, Switz- 
erland. You have no idea how clean and attrac- 
tive the sleepers are here in Italy—all done in 
clean white tidies and blue brocade. Each 
of us had a stateroom, with all the comforts of 
home, and we slept almost all night, except for a 
few miles, where the rails were in awfully bad 
condition, an aftermath of the war. 

The next morning as we emerged from our 
staterooms just as we were pulling into Milan, 
we were greeted with the strange and unfamiliar 
sight of real snow, which we hadn’t seen all winter. 
The great thing in Milan is the Cathedral. The 
inside is too big to try to realize, and everywhere 
the light comes in through the most gorgeous 
stained glass windows. 

We walked through the different aisles and 
the nave, and the whole atmosphere made one 
feel quite infinitesimal. We were taken down 
into the crypt, where there was a chapel com- 
pletely done in thick massive silver, inside of 
which was a solid silver tomb, wherein St. Charles 
lay. The outside of the coffin was lowered, and 
there lay his magnificent body in gorgeous robes, 
literally covered with wonderful jewels. 

In the evening every one went to,the opera to 
see “Rigoletto” at the famous Teatro della Scola, 
which is supposed to be the largest in Europe 
(with the exception of the one in Naples). It 
surpassed everything that anyone could dream of 
in singing, acting, scenery and costuming. It 
was truly Italian opera in Italy. 

The next morning we were awakened at 4:30. 
It was pitch black outside, and it was the hardest 
thing in the world to get up, but we were all 
dressed, packed, and downstairs at 5:15. We 
boarded the six o’clock train out of Milan to 
Syrano, a small station where we had to change 
trains to get to another small station called 
Firano, where we had to change again, but had 
two hours to wait before leaving for St. Moritz. 

The ride at first was rather dull, but soon we 
began to push into the mountains, and the scen- 
ery became more interesting. We reached our 
first stop at 10 A. M., hopped into another “‘kill- 
ing” little train, which puffed and wheezed up 
hill on the way to Tirano, and as we went we 
devoured the luncheon put up for us at Milan. 
We arrived at Tirano at eleven o’clock. At two 
o’clock we all piled into a little electric car, which 
drew us up and down over hill and dale for three 
long hours. As we proceeded to higher altitudes 
the cold became more intense, and the snow 
deeper and deeper. We reached the St. Moritz 
station at 5:15, and were met by the hotel porter, 
with a closed pung and two fat horses to pull 
us up the hill to the Hotel Kulm, which is the 
highest one here, with the exception of the 
Chantarella. 


The next morning at 10:30 we started out, 
attired to the limit, as far as an abundance of 
clothing goes, and did not come in again until 
lunch time. My costume consisted of three pairs 
of woolen stockings, big snowboots, a pair of 
black woolen bloomers, black and white checked 
trousers, heavy blue sweater (a heather mixture 
effect), a big blue and white scarf, a blue velvet 
tam, a dark blue blouse, and over all a brown 
sweater and heavy gray leather gloves. 

We had the time of our lives—there is nothing 
like it in the world. We all went out for a long 
walk with our Alpine sticks and big boots, and 
took in the famous Cresta run (but did not go 
down), and I never saw anything so exciting. |! 
is all sheer ice the whole way down, and people 
have to sign up for it. They have to wear all 
kinds of guards on every joint, as they attain a 
speed of at least sixty miles an hour. Only pro- 
fessionals are allowed to go down, or crazy ones 
who wish to take their lives as a joke; so we all 
promised that we would only watch. 

Three of us started off again, after luncheon, 
for a tramp on skiis. Never had such fun, and 
really we are all becoming quite expert. Then 
a number of us hired a boblet from one of the 
sporting stores down town, and spent the whole 
morning down the Chantarella run. One has 
to take the elevator up, as the run begins one 
thousand feet above St. Moritz, and it takes 
about ten minutes to come down, as it winds and 
twists, and—oh boy! for the corners! 

The boblet is fitted with a steering wheel and 
brakes, and when three go on one boblet, as we 
did yesterday, it is.a perfect riot. It goes at 
such speed that when you fail to negotiate a 
corner, off you go head first into a snow bank. 

The next day we skied over to a village four 
miles from here, and as it was down grade prac- 
tically all the way, we enjoyed it immensely, 
but when we thought of the return trip, we didn’t 
feel so enthusiastic. We solved the problem, 
however, by taking a sleigh back for ten francs. 

St. Moritz is the great Swiss rendezvous for 
winter sports. People come here from all over 
the world. 

From St. Moritz we went to Lucerne for a few 
days, where there was absolutely no sign of snow, 
and this in midwinter, too. We went up the 
Rigi, also went on the Lake trip. 

After a day in Milan, and a night on the train, 
we arrived again in Rome, and the next day 
visited the wonderful library in the Vatican 
Museum. This magnificent library was planned 
by Clement VII, and the long wing of the Vatican, 
which it occupies, was built at his direction. One 
part was filled with costly gifts sent to Pope Leo 
XIII at the time of his jubilee, from all the 
reigning monarchs. 

From the library we went into the Sacristy, 
and into the courtyard of the Vatican, where we 
found all the carriages and cars of the diplomats 
who were being received by the new Pope. There 
were perfect mobs waiting before the door of the 
majordomo to get tickets for the coronation. 

- > * 


The Coronation Day of the new Pope, Pius 
XI, was a day I can never forget. We reached 
the Piazza San Pietro in a perfect jam, jumped 
out of the autos and joined the immense throng 
that was beseiging the three great front doors 
of St. Peter’s. 

If we had so much as hesitated, the prospect 
might have discouraged us at the very beginning, 
so we simply took ‘‘a header,”’ so to speak, and 
found ourselves surrounded (to put it mildly), 
crushed, and stepped upon on all sides. 

We were carried along as though we had been 
feathers, and at the end of an hour we had gained 
the foot of the steps leading to the entrance. 
We carried our liettes (tickets) in plain sight, so 
were not stopped at any point and at last reached 
the big main aisle. We succeeded in getting 
places right next to the rail at the very entrance 
through which the procession was to pass. 

It would be impossible for (Continued on page 74) 
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‘(When a man assumes a public trust, he should consider himself as public property”’ 


Sustains the Traditions of his State 
The career of Congressman James W. Husted of New York 


justifies the conviction of his numerous friends and admirers 
that he is a man born to lead in public life 


HERE are some men who seem to be born 
for a public career. In 1877 a little lad 
from Peekskill, New York, made a trip to 

Washington with his father, General James W. 
Husted, who for twenty-two years had repre- 
sented the old third district of Westchester 
County in the New York Assembly, and had 
erved six terms as Speaker. He wanted his son 
to know something of Washington. Those were 
tirring days at the National Capital, following 
the inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes as 
President, after the exciting incidents that fol- 
lowed the decision of the electoral commission. 

At the main door of the House of Representa- 
tives father and son awaited Roscoe Conkling 
and James G. Blaine—then members of the 
House. General Husted had sent in his card, 
and the future Congressman, in the person of the 
son, was all excitement. As the two were sitting 
on the bench in the alcove at the entrance, Blaine 
arrived and began talking with the father on one 
side. Conkling, austere and picturesque, with 
the familiar curl on his forehead, motioned the 
boy to come to him. 

“Which one of us did you come to see?’ he 
asked, looking toward Blaine. This was before 
the days of the historic feud which played such 
an important part in the political history of the 
country. 

The young New Yorker looked at Blaine, who 
turned after talking with his father. The lad 
felt all the magnetism of the Maine statesman, 
and with the candor of youth he replied: 

“TI like that man,”’ and without further cere- 
mony rushed over to Blaine, whose sparkling 
dark eyes seemed to radiate a welcome to youth. 

This lad was Representative James W. Husted, 
now member of Congress from the Empire State. 
For over half a century the name of James W. 
Husted—father and son—has been familiar to 
the people of New York in much the same way as 
the name of the Wadsworth family in the Geneseo 
district. 

Congressman James W. Husted was born in 
Peekskill in 1870. The family originally settled 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, in 1640, and deeds 
of the earliest settled lands in this section were 
made out to the Husted family. His father, 
James W. Husted, graduated from Yale in 1854, 
and Chauncey M. Depew, also born in Peekskill, 
graduated in 1856. The friendship between the 
elder Mr. Husted and Mr. Depew that began 
on the campus continued through life with the 
fervor of brotherhood. 

Shortly before his death in 1892, Mr. Husted 
attended the Republican National Convention 
at Minneapolis, where William McKinley, as 
Chairman, put aside the demand of the delegates 
that he then and there be nominated for Presi- 
dent. This led to the certainty of McKinley’s 
nomination at St. Louis in 1896. 

Mr. Husted was Grand Commander of the 
Knight Templars of New York, and was given 
the Masonic Apron which was owned and worn 
by George Washington. He was also Com- 
mander of the Fifth Division of the National 
Guards of New York, under John A. Dix, New 
York’s ‘““war governor,” whose orders during the 
war were, “If any man pulls down that flag, 
shoot him on the spot.”’ 

It was this same father who returned home 


after a session of the New York Assembly and 
said to his wife and family, ‘A young man named 
Roosevelt has come to the Assembly from New 
York City, and if he lives, he is going to play a 
great part in the political life of the country.” 
Later Mr. Husted delivered a tribute to the 
bereaved young assemblyman who, shortly after 
his legislative career began, mourned the loss 
of his wife. 

When I first met General Husted’s son he paid 
an eloquent tribute to the memory of his father. 
It was easy to understand why he had been suc- 
cessful, for he was heart and soul in his public 
work, following the traditions of the family in an 
undivided devotion to public service. 

Congressman Husted attended Yale, and fin- 
ished with the class of 1892. After graduating 
from the New York Law School, he proceeded 
to practice law in Peekskill. In the meantime, 
his friends and townspeople insisted on sending 
him to the Assembly as the “boy orator from 
Peekskill.” 

When he arrived to take his seat at-Albany at 
the age of twenty-four, a resolution was passed 
giving him his choice of a seat; in fact, offering 
him the chair that had been honored by his 
father, but the young assemblyman started right 
by declaring, ‘‘No, I should prefer to win my 
seat, and take my turn.” 

It was in the New York legislature that Con- 
gressman Husted had his great fight against the 
edict of the German Government against the 
United States Life Insurance companies. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Germany deter- 






































mined to drive out the large New York insurance 
companies who were doing a great deal of busi- 
ness in Germany, and they made an order that 
practically shut them out. Poultney Bigelow 
was dispatched to try and adjust matters with 
the Kaiser, but without avail. 

A resolution was adopted against all licenses 
given to foreign insurance companies in the 
United States—not only life and fire, but all 
other insurance companies. This was a blow, 
and the Prussian government capitulated. Joseph 
H. Choate represented the German govern- 
ment, and James W. Husted alone represented the 
American companies in the hearing before 
Governor Levi P. Morton. 

Mr. Husted has been president of the village 
of Peekskill, and organized the Peekskill Na- 
tional Bank, of which he is still president. It 
is one of the most successful financial institutions 
of its kind in the state. He has engaged in 
manufacturing, insisting that the first duty of 
business was to create pay rolls. He became 
interested in the New England Pin Company, 
with a factory at Winsted, Connecticut, where 
twenty million pins are made every day, to say 
nothing of five million hairpins. His product 
comes very close to the every day wants of the 
people. He was president of a stove company. 
It was in this same Peekskill that one of the first . 
American stove foundries was established. He : 
was active in real estate and the development of - 
homes. 

In 1912 Mr. Husted was nominated for Con- 
gress, but was defeated in the (Continued on page 80) , 
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(wremnorntan JAMES W. HUSTED is serving his fourth consecutive term at the National Capital ;‘ 
as representative from the twenty-fifth district of the Empire State. 
business man, and is following the traditions of a family illustrious for public service in his individual 
devotion to his duties as a public servant 


He is a lawyer, a banker, anda | 
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‘“*The flying chariot through the field of air’’ 


Flying High, Wide and Hand 
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Representative Roy Fitzgerald of Ohio dons goggles, helmet and flying 
suit, “hops off” from McCook Field—and gets the thrill of his life 


HE House of Representatives probably 
7 housed a rather unceremonious family- 
group during the week it learned that one 

member of the family had divested himself of 
his armour of silver speech to avail himself of an 
air-trip that ultimately proved a near-disaster 

Because local color and the third person do not 
mix, the story shall be told in the first person and 
by the author of his experience, Representative 
Roy Fitzgerald of Ohio 

“At McCook Field, an Army Air Service Ex- 
perimental Station at Dayton, Ohio, the Com- 
manding Officer, Major Thurman H. Bane lined 
up my family and its head in front of the great 
DeHaviland plane with its four hundred and 
twenty horse-power Liberty engine. Its pilot, 
Lieutenant John A. Macready was a man who 
held the world’s altitude record at forty thou- 
sand feet. He was to take me off and pilot me 
over the mountains to Washington, a flight of 
some five hundred miles 

“‘My suit-case was tied on the lower left wing. 
After removing my coat | was equipped with a 
fur-lined suit, helmet and goggles. We then 
entered the two cockpits, myself in front, and 
taxied the full length of the field in order to take 
off against the wind. We got into the air at 
nine-fifteen, rising gradually to a height of four- 
teen hundred feet, at which altitude we passed 
over Columbus at nine-fifty-two 

‘‘The shadow of the plane in the morning sun 
traveled across the fields, ponds and roads, climb- 
ing fences and hills with an ease which empha- 
sized the difference in the mode of travel from 
that on_the surface of the earth. Words cannot 
do justice to the beauty of nature’s panorama 
constantly unfolding with its infinite variety of 
landscape, shade and color I noted with keen 
appreciation what an artist would call the pastel 
shades of the slightly-changed verdure in a small 
forest underneath 

‘‘Busying myself with observing the various 
instruments in the cockpit, | noted that the 
which should have registered the 
number of revolutions of the propeller per min- 
ute, was not functioning properly. I observed 
that the oil pressure hovered around eighty and 
the motor temperature at seventy-three; that 
the air speed indicated a progress from eighty 
to one hundred miles per hour. The plane 
climbed steadily to sixteen hundred feet over 
Newark, seventeen hundred over Zanesville, 
eighteen hundred over Cambridge Then we 
crossed the Ohio River and passed over Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia, at eleven-five, at an altitude 
of twenty-four hundred feet 

“‘Moundsville is the station on the Dayton 
and Washington Aerial Highway where stops 
are made in case difficulty is experienced or an- 
ticipated, and although the sun had been lost 
to view on account of high clouds for half an 
hour, the plane shadow was again in sight at 
this mid-way point. No apprehension of danger 
ahead was felt 

“As we learned, howevef, there had been 
violent rainstorms on the Atlantic coast and 
at Washington, easterly winds had driven the 
clouds into the mountains, where, hitting the 
peaks, they had rolled to a height of many 
thousand feet. We crossed the Monongahela 
River at eleven-thirty, flying twenty-eight hun- 


tachometer 


dred feet high, and sighted broken fleecy clouds 
ahead 

“‘Macready commenced to circle for observa- 
tion and came down to within eight hundred 
feet of the earth with the idea of landing, but 
there seemed to be no favorable place, so we 
circled again, rising to five thousand feet. The 
clouds seemed broken into stratas and breaks 
and it looked as though a way might be found 
through, so on we went, passing through several 
scudding clouds and avoiding the thick ones. 

“Soon we were above an opaque strata and 
the earth was lost to. view. We gradually 
climbed higher as the clouds grew steeper until 
we had attained an altitude of fifty-seven hun- 
dred feet, when suddenly we plunged, and were 
completely enveloped by clouds. The wings 
commenced to drip with moisture and I had a 
peculiar sensation of detachment from the earth 
inthis complete envelopment of opaque white 
fleecy dampness. The roar of the motor of 
course, prevented all conversation and we had 
no other means of communication so that each 
could only guess what might be passing in the 
mind of the other. 

“Suddenly there was a sensation of falling, 
although apparently we were sitting on a levei 
and rushing on as directly as before. The whis- 
tling of the air on the flying wires of the plane 
and the tremendous roar and increased pressure 
in my ears told me more promptly than the alti- 


meter could register, that we were going down. 
The control stick was thrust forward by Mac- 
ready, who afterward told me that he suspected 
that we had slipped into a tailspin, but this only 
increased our terrific speed downward and | 
commenced to gulp air in order to keep my 
senses and relieve the awful pressure on my 
ears. 

‘Then commenced the desperate efforts of 
Macready to check the speed and get control ot 
the plane, which was plunging downward 
blindly. I felt the dual control stick slap vio- 
lently against my left thigh, and here the plane 
must have turned over, for I was pitched as far 
forward as the confining belt would permit, and 
it seemed for an appreciable time that some force 
was holding my head down. 

“At this point I might say, incredible though 
it may sound, that when control of the plane is 
once lost in a cloud or fog, one cannot tell which 
position it is in—whether it is upside. down or 
sideways, for one’s sensations deceive you; so 
it was in this case, although I noticed that the 
spirit level occasionally indicated that we were 
on wings end. I was pitched and jerked about, 
and as the speed of the plane was checked for a 
few seconds from time to time, only to plunge 
on down again, I realized that probably we were 
about to be dashed to death. Yet the only 
thought that I recall in those moments was that 


Macready had just made the (Continued on page ¢2) 


ONGRESSMAN ROY G. FITZGERALD of the Third District of Ohio (at left) and Lieutenant John 


A. Macready, holder of the world’s altitude record (at right). 


This photograph was taken at McCook 


Field, Dayton, Ohio, just before starting on the five-hundred-mile fight to Washington 
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‘The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding”’ 


A Rapid Rise to Eminence 


The real greatness of Cardinal O’Connell has been shadowed 
in the simplicity and democratic modesty that have marked 
him as a man of deeds rather than words 


HESE are times when great leaders are 

in the making. Many already have ar- 

rived, but the people have not altogether 
realized that they are here among us. These 
ire times for men who think in universals, who 
can grasp world situations, world emotions, 
world racial relations in the broadest international 
aspect. Emergencies and conditions call for 
leaders. The American people are today looking 
ibout, conscious that in America there are men 
who are equal to the gigantic tasks before the 
country. 

During the Washington conference, meeting 
the delegates day after day, thinking as | never 
did before, along international lines, | found in 
my own home city a man whose mind encom- 
passed the entire sweep of events and who in his 
own quiet way and chosen field was meeting the 
supreme test of American leadership. 

This man is none other than His Eminence, 
the illustrious Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston, whom I have found by intimate con- 
tact to be a deep scholar, a profound thinker, 
and possessing the executive and administrative 
genius which has already marked him as one 
of the most eminent churchmen, statesmen, and 
diplomats of his time. 

The real greatness of Cardinal O’Connell has 
been shadowed in the simplicity and democratic 
modesty that have marked him as a man of deeds 
rather than words. Now we understand how 
the boy born in Lowell, with his dreams of doing 
things for others, and of building upon the solid 
rock of knowledge, honor, and justice, has 
achieved world distinction 

In the days when he served as a curate in the 
West End of Boston, he was among the plain 
people, whom he has ever loved. His deep 
spiritual nature led him on to study mankind 
ind kindness to man. When the Archbishops 
f America called him as rector of the American 
College at Rome, they knew the young man who 
was selected. 

From early youth he had been a great student 
f people and languages, understanding, some- 
how, the differentiating value of words trans- 
lated from tongue to tongue, transcending the 
genius of a mere linguist. He rose above the 
provincial atmosphere which circumscribes the 
thoughts and actions of most men. He arrived 
in Rome admirably equipped to carry on the 
greater responsibilities that now faced him. 

What a flood-tide of memories must have been 
awakened when he again walked the ancient 
streets of Rome: the thoughts of his student days 
at the American College; of the long nights of 
study and the busy days of summer when he 
was applying and testing the knowledge gained 
day by day, by knowing people and the condi- 
tions under which they lived. The experiences 
f these student days served him well in caring 
for the people in his first parish, who found in 
him not only zeal for their spiritual and material 
well-being, but an eloquence that could only be 
appreciated as he expressed it, in their native 
tongue. It naturally brought them closer. 

He took up his work in Rome under the reign 
of the great Leo the Thirteenth, who for twenty- 
six years ruled the Church with a wisdom unex- 
celled through all the centuries. Pope Leo at 
once recognized the ability of the young Ameri- 


can rector, whose zeal and eloquence had com- 
mended him to the bishops who had sent him 
forth on his greater mission. 

An intimate association immediately sprang 
up between the two. Americans in all walks of 
life and of all beliefs paid homage to his Holi- 
ness, Pope Leo. This was prophetic, confirming 
the statement of Cardinal O’Connell in an inter- 
view after the coronation of the present Pope 
Pius XI, when he said: 

‘Protestants and Catho- 
lics are on terms of friend- 
ship in America. Never is 
there anything to be done 
for the common good 
where they are not found 
working together for its 
consummation.” Which 
statement the present 
reigning Pontiff warmly 
commended. Here again 
we gather the evidences of 
the qualities of head and 
heart that were revealing 
in these early years the 
pre-eminent character of 
Cardinal O’Connell. 

During those eventful 
days in which we now see 
mirrored somewhat the 
tragic events which fol- 
lowed and the heroic work 
of Pope Leo, the Peace- 
maker, the young rector of 
the American College was 
absorbing ideals through 
his close contact with the 
master minds of Europe, 
of which doubtless, the 
greatest and most lumi- 
nous was that of his friend 
and patron, Pope Leo. 

It was during this same 
time, and through the 
great courtesy of the pres- 
ent Archbishop of Boston, 
that I met Pope Leo, whose 
deep spirituality, analytic 
mind, gentle simplicity 
and broad sympathy com- 
manded the admiration of 
all. 

I can never forget the 
picture of that little man 
in white, waving his ker- 
chief and giving personal 
greetings to the Americans 
with all the gracious affa- 
bility that marked our 
martyred President, 
William McKinley. 

Here the then Monsignor 
O’Connell’s staunch fideli- 
ty to his Church, sterling 
patriotism to his ‘country, and his attitude 
toward her flag and institutions, marked him 
for greater things. He had made a record in six 
years unparalleled by any American in Rome. 

His ardent enthusiasm for the American 
Academy, which continues to this day, has 
doubtless been productive in giving to American 


life many of the artists in music, sculpture, and 
painting, that are proving a vital factor in the 
cultural life of America—a true resurgence of 
the work of the great masters of antiquity whose 
genius is known and admired across the world, 
and which has done so much for the artistic and 
scientific development of mankind. 

Already the signs were appearing that this 
young rector was destined for a work of world- 





IS EMINENCE WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CONNELIL presents an 
extraordinary example of the heights to which it is possible to rise by 
sheer force of ability and character. 
citizen, his leadership is universally recognized. He is a great student, a 
remarkable linguist, a forceful orator and a finished musician. 
did executive ability and capacity for intense concentration enable him to 
accomplish a seemingly impossible amount of work 


As an educator, builder, patriot and 


His splen- 


wide range. Returning to America as Bishop of 
Portland, seventeen years after his ordination, 
his executive and administrative ability, ripened 
through his experience abroad, progressively 
asserted itself. Ere long he was signally hon- 
ored in being selected as legate of Pope Pius the 
Tenth to the Mikado of Japan, effecting a most 
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successful diplomatic mission for the Holy See, 
revealing a mind that could grasp the processes 
of Oriental as well as Occidental thought. 

At the age of forty-eight, in the full prime 
of his manhood, we find this Massachusetts lad 
Coadjutor Archbishop of Boston, succeeding to 
the See the following year, at the age of forty- 
nine. Two years after he had passed the half 
century mark he was wearing the red hat of the 
Cardinal. What marvels of progress have been 
marked by the milestones of the years that have 
passed since the beginning of his reign as Arch- 
bishop of Boston! 

As an educator, builder, patriot, and citizen in 
the full and unmeasured sense of the word, his 
leadership is universally recognized. The insti- 
tutions in his diocese have made a record un- 
paralleled in the history of any ecclesiastical 
regime in this country. Think of the millions 
dedicated to religion and charity! These insti- 
tutions cover every phase of human need. No 
cry for aid has ever gone unanswered. They 
have widened their scope year by year under the 
personal direction and through the financial co- 
operation of Boston’s Archbishop, whose broad 
vision and deep sympathy with the masses have 
constantly opened up new channels through 
which the streams of charity freely flow. 

No problem too large, no difficulty too great, 
for his master mind. He knows how to delegate 
detail and create efficiency, loyalty and a spirit 
of co-operation that never fail of results. His 
archdiocese is among the most flourishing in 
Christendom, giving him just title to the love and 
loyalty of the million of souls in his spiritual 
charge and to the admiration of that greater 
number of Americans for whom he has become 
the eminent spokesman. 

A forceful orator, he has a tremendous power 
of appeal. His words burn into the very hearts 
of his hearers. His logic and sincerity at once 


captivate and endure. To feel the grasp of his 
hand conveying the warmth of his heart or 
observe the clear soft gentleness of his dark 
eyes through which are mirrored a great soul 
and which reflect the power of a leader, is indeed 
an inspiration. 

* * * 

His avocation is music. He plays the organ 
and the piano, and is the composer of many 
patriotic and religious hymns. How his eyes 
soften when he hears the children greeting him 
with hisown hymns! How thrilled he is when he 
hears the men sing his Holy Name hymn. 

Even to this day, his first musical composition, 
written as a student at Rome, entitled ‘‘Praeclara 
Custos,” is regarded a masterpiece of sacred 
music. 

In his music is expressed the harmony of his 
heart and soul, for, after all, music is the lan- 
guage of heaven. As Archbishop Ireland said 
many years ago, ‘‘When all the arts and sciences 
shall pass away, when all the created universe 
shall be no more, music shall rise on outspread 
pinions and soar through the gates of heaven to 
remain forevermore.” 

It would seem as if there ought to be thirty 
days in every week to enable Cardinal O’Connell 
to accomplish what he does within the seven days 
of a week. He inspects every nook and corner 
of his great archdiocese, embracing scores of 
institutions, with the eye of an eagle and the 
gentleness of a child. That is why the record is 
so clear that he who runs may read, for these 
institutions have all been practically freed from 
debt during his administration. 








Add to all this a tremendous correspondence and 
innumerable conferences in which every minute 
must be measured and made to count, and we 
can see the tremendous concentration of the 
man and his tireless capacity for work. 

In these days of languorous and apathetic 
tendencies, of loose thinking and misdirected 
energy, Cardinal O’Connell shines out as a con- 
structive genius. He has a passion for construc- 
tive work, and is ever reaching out for new fields, 
insisting that production must quicken its pace 
to meet the needs of the world, that conscience 
must be enthroned, that the spiritual element in 
man must gain its rightful place in order that the 
clash of class against class cease and universal 
pacification so devoutly desired by the world be 
speedily achieved. 

He has insisted in season and out on the tre- 
mendous influence of charity and justice. His 
successive pastoral letters have proclaimed the 
rights and duties of employer as well as of em- 
ployee; with crystal clearness he has pointed ‘the 
way to a mutual rapprochement of both interests 
to the well being of society at large and the true 
reconciliation of the world. 

He is an omnivorous reader and student of 
public affairs. I never fail to find his table cov- 
ered with newspapers, magazines, and books, not 
only literary, but scientific, covering the entire 
range of human activity. He reads by pages 
rather than by lines, and absorbs the heart and 
contents of a book most speedily. His ability to 
read and to speak a half dozen of the leading 
languages of the world gives him a versatility 
possessed by but few public leaders. 

His thinking ever remains attuned to the aspi- 
rations and ideals of the real America, and is the 
kind of constructive thought that will master the 
perplexing problems of the times—and as Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding has said, ‘“‘Reconsecrate 
the world to new security.” 


Looking at Europe with New Eyes 


Continued from page 70 


one who was not there to imagine the number 
of human beings that were crowded into that 
church. Every one standing, of course; so there 
we stood, first on one foot and then on the 
other, sometimes we even took up both feet to 
rest them and were held up by our next door 
neighbors. We stood continuously four hours, 
from 7:30 till 11.30 a.m. 

Suddenly the noise and confusion ceased, 
there was a hush of expectancy as all eyes were 
turned toward the entrance, and almost before 
we knew it the procession had started. 

My mouth just fell open with astonishment and 
admiration. All the aisles were closely lined 
with soldiers in gala uniform, and with the guarde 
nobile. First came the choir, followed by priests, 
bishops, archbishops, cardinals and officials of the 
Vatican, all in their fine, brilliant colored robes. 

Then came some of the Swiss Guards, in their 
striking Michael Angelo costumes, with shining 
armor, and as the silver trumpets (which are said 
to have been brought from Jerusalem by the 
Emperor Titus when he conquered it) blew from 
an exalted place, the new Pope appeared, and 
what a gorgeous spectacle met our eyes! 

The Pope was seated in the immense Papal 
chair of red brocade and solid gold carving, 
which was carried on the shoulders of eight of 
his personal attendants, garbed in red brocade 
knee-breech suits. All were surrounded by a 
detachment of the Swiss guards. 

The Pope himself was enveloped in white 


moire silk robes heavily embroidered, the most 
exquisite ever placed upon the back of any human 
being. Words fail to adequately describe how 
richly he was dressed. There was so much of 
the silk that it hung nearly to the floor and almost 
hid the chair. On his head he wore a white 
mitre, matching his robes, with gold embroidery 
and precious stones inlaid. Around his neck he 
wore suspended a magnificent cross of enormous 
diamonds that made my eyes just pop. On his 
right hand fourth finger he wore his big new 
pontifical ring; but I could not see that very 

, as he kept making the sign of the cross and 
blessing on every side. 

A woman near us became absolutely hysterical 
and kept calling upon him to bless her family. 
Turning, he looked fixedly at her for a moment 
and made the sign of the cross. She fell back 
weeping and was swallowed up by the crowd as 
the procession swept on toward the altar. 

Directly behind the Pope came two attend- 
ants, each carrying an Oriental fan on a long 
staff—the kind shown in the paintings of Cleo- 
patra. These helped to give the whole an 
appearance of almost Oriental splendor as the 
cortege moved slowly down the main aisle to 
thrilling organ music and beautiful singing. The 
silver trumpets continued blowing as the people, 
calling and cheering, waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs and wept and laughed on all sides. 

Never had I seen anything so wonderful as the 
service of the Coronation, the kissing of the 


Pope’s feet by all the Cardinals, the service by 
him on the high altar, the placing of the crown, 
studded with jewels, upon his head, all of which 
made a most impressive ceremony lasting several 
hours. 

At the end of three hours we went out onto 
the Piazza into another crowd, as dense as the 
one we had just left, made up of those who had 
tickets and were too late to be admitted, or of 
those who had no tickets and had been turned 
away. It was rumored that after the Corona- 
tion the Pope was to come out on the balcony 
over the big front doors and bless the people, 
and the crowd continued to wait patiently out- 
side. We drifted away from the worst of the 
jam and managed to secure a seat on the steps 
of the portico, in the sunshine, where we could 
enjoy the fresh air and rest. 

This was at 11.30 a.M., and at 1:15 the 
windows were thrown open ‘and attendants ap- 
peared with the banner bearing the Vatican coat- 
of-arms, which they hung over the balustrade. 

Then the Cardinals appeared and placed them- 
selves on either side of the balcony, and last but 
not least—the newly-crowned Pius XI. 

He appeared wearing the splendid crown and 
blessed the multitude below, who almost went 
wild at the sight of him—calling and shouting all 
sorts of weird cries. 

All in all, the Coronation was something never 
to be forgotten, and something always to be 
thankful for having seen. 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


_ Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth- while things 


HE other day there came in the mail a 

beautifully done pamphlet, ‘‘The Story of 

the Bath.”” Or should | say booklet? I 
believe ‘“‘booklet’”’ is the newer word. As I read 
this interesting story of bathing my mind wan- 
dered back to the age of the pamphlet and the 
pamphleteer. And as it wandered I wondered 
if a much-neglected art—a great popular educa- 
tional medium—is not being revived? I wonder 
if the booklet, written by the bookleteer, is not 
to do for us modern mortals what the pamphlet, 
written by the pamphleteer, did for generations 
agone? I wonder. 

This is not a story of the pamphlet. If it 
were we could step down the ages to a time 
when the pamplet exerted a mighty influence. 
It centered upon a single subject—a vital issue 
—drove hard, and stirred men to action. And 
so the question again comes to mind: Can not 
the booklet render a great modern service in a 
great modern way? 

True, we have our newspapers and magazines. 
The booklet is different from either, and it serves 
a different purpose. It is also different from the 
short story or the best-seller. 

Many of the pamphlets of the long ago were 
written under pressure and at a time that tried 
men’s souls. One such was written by an 
Englishman named Thomas Paine, who had been 
in America but a little while. He titled his 
pamphlet “Common Sense.”’ It so stirred the 
colonists of ’76 that they gave birth to a new 
nation. 

The booklet of today is less strenuous, more 
pleasant, but just as valuable. It deals with an 
important subject in a delightfully interesting 
way. It is a new kind of literature, so to speak 
—historical, industrial, romantic, breezy, yet 
serious, educational, yet entertaining. It wrinkles 
one’s mind with a smile, and then drops a thought 
between the wrinkles. 

At any rate that description partially describes 
the work of the foremost bookleteer. But wait. 
Perhaps it would be better to add an “‘s” and say 
“‘bookleteers.” For there are two of them—two 
who work together as one—father and son. The 
father is Edwin L. Barker, who for ten years or 
more has been developing the booklet. The son 
is Albert W. Barker, who, though younger—nat- 
urally—is a master of this new art. Together 
they plan, write, illustrate and print booklets 
which have been called “‘little popular classics.’’ 

The Barker stamp is on such booklets as ‘‘The 
Story of Bread,” “Creeds of Great Business 
Men,” “The Romance of Printing,’ and the 
latest, ‘The Story of the Bath.” 

Barker, Senior, is a product of Indiana, which 
may or may not account for his ability to write. 
Barker, Junior, was born in IIlinois, and both live 
and work in Chicago. 

Speaking of the booklet and its mission, the 
Barkers, individually and together said some- 
thing like this: ‘Each booklet is written and 
printed for a definite purpose. ‘The Story of 
the Bath’ is vital. It teaches the value of more 
frequent bathing, and leads to better health, in- 
creased ambition and higher efficiency. We be- 
lieve our latest effort to be our best, for the 
reason that this story appeals to every breathing 
human. It makes him think, which, in most 
cases, is to act.”’ 


“We receive hundreds of letters,’’ said Edwin 
L. Barker, in speaking of their work. ‘‘They 
are the kind of letters that all good editors like 
to get. These letters are an inspiration to push 
ahead and do better work. Sometime I hope 
we can get out a series on soap, shoes, brooms— 
on every little thing we eat and wear and use. 
For what do people know about such things? 
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= into the vast depths of Crater Lake in Southwestern Oregon is like looking into 
It is the deepest and bluest lake in the world, the only one of 
its kind in the United States, and unapproached in awe-compelling beauty by the celebrated 
crater lakes in Europe, India, and Hawaii. Surrounded by fantastically carved lava cliffs of a 
thousand pearly hues that change with every shift of light, it is a living poem in grays and greens 
Mere words cannot describe its beauty, charm, and mystery 


the limitless sky itself. 


and unbelievable blues. 





Practically nothing. We just eat and wear and | 
use without ever thinking why or how. Few of ° 
us know much about anything—not even our 
own business. Such education must be done ° 


interestingly and serve the same striking pur- 
pose of the old-time pamphleteer who will ever 
be with us, as long as direct-fire information is 
sought.” 
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Melodious Strains of a Mellowed Life Reflected 
in “Beneath Rafter and Thatch” 


AmMiD his devotions to the glories of Nature 
in New Hampshire hills and mountains, | 
first met Winfield Lionel Scott. From the first 
glance it was evident that I was face to face with 
one who possessed the soul of a poet 





W INFIELD LIONEL SCOTT, the poet-painter of Detroit, Michigan, 

glorifies the beauties of Nature with both pen and brush. He was 

long ago appraised as the poet-laureate of his native state, and his poems 

will live because they appeal to the things that broaden the outlook on 

life. His latest book, “Beneath Rafter and Thatch,” now in press, reflects 
the sweet and mellowed strains of an idealistic and useful life 


In his description of the blend of tone and 
color as he waved his hand lovingly toward the 
vista, it seemed as if every tree was his friend, 


even the granite hills old acquaintances, and yet 
he was only here as a visitor. He was only here 
to visit a friend, but Nature, in its universal and 
all-pervading majesty and beauty, lures the souls 
of poets 

Winfield Lionel Scott was born a poet. From 
earliest childhood he was an artist to his finger- 
tips. He is not only a painter who carries the 
deep, full breath of the woods and the glory of 
the skies and Nature in her varied moods, but 
he is a painter of words and is one of the few 
artists who is thus able to express himself. 

He has traveled in many lands, and never 
tires in his love and devotion to Nature 

His home has ever been a salon, where guests 
with artistic leanings and inclinations spend 
many happy hours 
While he is an artist of wide reputation and a 





versatile writer who has volumes of gracefully- 
woven verses and essays breathing the spirit of 
hope and optimism, he has touched a note in his 
latest book, ‘‘Beneath Rafter and Thatch,” that 
almost seems to suggest the little thatched cot 
in Ayrshire, where Bobbie Burns was born. 

He was long ago appraised as poet-laureate of 
Michigan, his native state, a fitting and well- 
deserved recognition of the 
achievements of his active 
and busy life of three score 
and ten. 

In “Beneath Rafter and 
Thatch” he has seemed to 
read Nature’s subtle myster- 
ies in a most inimitable way, 
with a depth of fervor that 
is little short of sublime in its 
concept 

His poems will live because 
they appeal to the things 
that broaden our outlook on 
life There is no frivolous 
froth in his thoughts, and his 
sources of inspiration ever 
ring true. 

If there ever’ was a man 
who has loved art for art’s 
sake in its full and unmeas- 
ured sense, it is Winfield 
Lionel Scott. 

Listen to him as he sings: 


I am too deep in joy’s excess for prosy 
toil: 


For all the world seems filled with 
breath of roses newly born. 


During his life he has 
garnered many priceless me- 
mentos far afield. He has 
been five times overseas and 
the splendor of his home is 
the humble sweetness and 
associations that it suggests. 
For here and there are the 
colorful creations of his mas- 
ter brush. Here an inkwell 
from Paris, Mohammedan 
rosaries from Bethlehem, a 
bottle of sand from the base 
of the Sphinx, a bit of bread 
baked in Nazareth, pottery 
from China and Japan, chips 
of paving stones from Pom- 
peii, bracelets of India and 
rose marble from Nero’s 
golden palace, water from 
the Nile, the Sea of Galilee, 
the Red Sea, the Jordan, 
and St. Mark’s. An old oil 
lamp that brightly burned 
and gave light in Scotland 
four hundred years ago, wood 
from Westminster Abbey, 
coffee pots from Florence, 
Venice, and Damascus; and 
a leopard’s skin from South Africa. Amidst this 
treasure trove of relics and associations, is it any 
wonder that he touches the lyre with the sure 
touch of experience, throbbing with the realities 
of life 

He has been president of the Michigan Au- 
thors’ Association. His books include ‘‘An Alsa- 
tian Idyll,’”’ “Song of An’ Idle Hour,” “‘A Singer in 
the Dusk,” ‘“‘Lazy Days in Venice,” and ‘‘The 
Man of Sorrows The sweet and mellowed 
tones and the melodious strain of a useful and 
sweet life are reflected in the lines of ‘‘Beneath 
Rafter and Thatch.” 

He was born in northern New York and his 
educational training was included in the curricu- 
lum of the little old log schoolhouse. Although 
an earl by right of descent from a great-great- 
grandfather who was chief justice of Ireland, he 
declines to be considered anything in a biographi- 
cal way except an American citizen. His mother 
was of French descent. 


” 


He has utilized the stray moments in various 
ways, in his devotion to the glory of toil and his 
art. With chipped pieces of glass he made a 
combination of double windows that sparkle like 
gems, which is only one proof of the truth of his 
saying that there is nothing in this world entirely 
worthless. These gems that glitter and charm 
are but the waste of the city, and indicate how 
human lives may be transformed from seeming 
pettiness into objects of beauty if we only real- 
ized the glory of toil. 

His symbol is a flower. Could I ever forget 
when he put a flower into my buttonhole as if 
he were pinning on me a medal of rare distinc- 
tion. He even seemed to caress the unfolded 
petals as he looked upon it with the ardent eye 
of the lover. Nature supreme asserts itself in 
the illuminating lines of ‘‘Beneath Rafter and 
Thatch.” 

He doesn't appear to be one who would sit 
down and force himself to write, for the gay 
revelers of thought seem to knock for admission 
at the portal of his dream castle. There is ever 
a merry band ready, when the gates are ajar, to 
troop forth into the sunlit meadow of fantasy 
and song. 

* + . 


President of National Silver League Leading 
Proponent of Theory of Bi-metallism 


POCKET full of silver means more than 
just a handful of small change to Judge 
Frank H. Norcross of Reno, Nevada. 

The day after the last spike was driven at 
Promontory, Utah, marking the completion of 
the Pacific Railroads, a boy was born on a farm 
near Reno, Nevada. It was May l1Ith, 1869. 
The Norcross family were Pacific Coast pioneers, 
and their ancestors before them had been pio- 
neers in the development of the Atlantic coast 
in the early days of the United States. 

The boy attended the public schools of Nevada 
until the state established its own university, 
and he graduated from that institution in 1891, 
with the very first class upon whom degrees were 
conferred. Years later he was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Just after the young Norcross had graduated 
from the state university he became a county 
surveyor. He surveyed the City Park of Reno, 
and twelve miles of road through the Sierra- 
Nevada Mountains. Maybe it was in this early 
period of surveying that his devotion to the 





UDGE FRANK H. NORCROSS of Reno, Nevada, 

is among the foremost advocates in the en- 
deavor to stabilize the price of silver with the ulti- 
mate object of bi-metallism. He is the first presi- 
dent of the newly-organized National Silver League, 
and there is no man better fitted to carry on its 
proposed educative campaign or to secure favoring 

legislation than Judge Norcross 
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product of the silver mines was born. As presi- 
dent of the National Silver League today he is 
among the foremost in endeavoring to stabilize 
the price of silver with the ultimate object of 
bi-metallism. The single gold standard, he 
feels, has enabled foreign brokers to render the 
silver mining industry throughout the American 
nations extremely hazardous. 

Judge Norcross would be a strong man to have 
behind any project. He has the virility and 
force of the trained military man, a survival 
through years of public service of the training 
he received in cadet battalions in the univer- 
sity and later in the National Guard, where he 
won promotions from private through every 
position to that of captain. 

When he was district attorney of Washoe 
County, he secured twenty-seven convictions 
out of thirty cases which he prosecuted. It was 
only a short step from this work to the state 
assembly, where he was chairman of the judiciary 
and education committees, and from there on 
to the Supreme Court of Nevada, where he was 
justice for a dozen years. In 1917 he was 
appointed to the United States District Court. 
He has been a member of the American Bar 
Association since 1911, and president-of his state 
association in 1918. Many signal honors have 
followed his remarkable career. His war work 
included executive work with the County Counsel 
of Defense, Red Cross, County Labor Bureau, 
and the Selective Draft Board. In 1920 he was 
chairman of the Nevada delegation to the Repub- 
lican National Convention. He was a candidate 
for the Republican nomination, for U. S. Senator 
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(>= a poet-painter could do justice to the allur- 

ing witchery of a moonlight night on Grand 

Lake in the Rocky Mountain National Park. The 

soul of romance and of love dwells there, and sighs 
of ecstasy in the perfumed air 


in 1916, but withdrew before the election. He 
might have been elected in 1920, but declined to 
become a candidate. 

Should the double standard in money matters 
prove ultimately to be of the greatest advantage, 
certainly there is no man better fitted to carry 
on the work of educating the public and securing 
immediate legislation than Judge Frank H. Nor- 
cross of Nevada. 

+ . * 


President of B. U. Greets the Students With a 
Smile—Puts Personal Touch.Into Education 


HO is the man with the smile?’’ demanded 
the Boston University freshman as he 
trailed the senior through the front door of the 
college building one bright September morning. 
The senior smiled back cordially at the man 
who had paused at his office door to watch the 
crowds of students going by, and waved a 
greeting. . 

“‘That’s ‘Prexy’ Murlin,”’ the senior announced 
in the tones one uses to the young and very 
ignorant. ‘‘I’ll introduce you to him some day.” 

The man with the smile stood for a few more 
minutes, greeting a student here and there, and 
watching them all with a kindly interest that 
seemed to argue him a comrade rather than the 
head of a great institution numbering more 
than eleven thousand people. Then he turned 
back to his office, where a long, dignified line 
was impatiently awaiting his coming. There 
was a dean or two in that row of seats, a repre- 
sentative of another big university, a financier 
of repute, and many others; but the president 
did not hurry. One had a faint impression that 
he had rather linger with the students. 

After all, the students are the university. It 
is in the moulding and shaping of these ten 
thousand young lives that the president has his 
big task. Everything else is merely a means to 
an end—an end which is never lost sight of by 
the big-hearted, genial head of Boston Univer- 
sity, Dr. Lemuel Herbert Murlin. 

Dr. Murlin believes in putting the personal 
touch in education. His office is always open 
for student conferences and he manages to sand- 
wich in an amazing number of personal talks 
with the students between his necessary execu- 
tive duties. He knows that this girl has been 
sent as delegate to a Y. W. C. A. conference and 
needs a little money as well as advice—and some- 
how the student finds them both when they are 
needed. That boy is going to Europe this sum- 
mer, and the president finds time to discuss 
places of interest and to give him letters to friends 
on the Continent. He is interested in all the 
goings and comings of his university family. 

Besides being the man with the smile, Dr. 
Murlin is the man with the vision. The remark- 
able growth and development of Boston Univer- 
sity since 1911 under his leadership is mainly 
the working out of his vision.- Most of us can 
dream great things, but few of us can take the 
delicate tissue of our imagination and endow 
it with bones, sinew, and red blood. Few of us 
can turn our airy dream castles into buildings of 
steel and stone, but that is just what Dr. Murlin 
has done. 

In 1911 Dr. Murlin came to a university 
inadequately endowed, with less than fourteen 
hundred students and a yearly budget of $200,- 
000. This year nearly ten thousand regular 
students are enrolled in the various departments 
and the budget for this year is over a million and 
a half. In line with this increase, Dr. Murlin has 
established a ‘“‘pay as you go” policy which has 
placed the university on a sound financial basis 
and won approval of the business men of Boston. 

His motto from the beginning of his adminis- 
tration has been, ‘“‘Boston’ University, in the 
heart of the city—in the service of the city.” 
He believes that an urban university should not 
live unto itself, but should place all its resources 
freely at the service of the community and try 
to meet the needs of the community in which it 





HE President of Boston University, Dr. Lemue 
H. Murlin, believes that his big task lies ir 
the moulding and shaping of the ten thousanc 
young lives that are entrusted to his educationa 
leadership. The close personal relationship tha 
exists between the B. U. students and the head o 
the university has resulted in an esprit. de corp: 
that is largely responsible for phenomenal growtl 
and development 

























is situated. In line with this policy, under hi: 
administration, five new departments have beer 
added to Boston University: the College of Busi. 
ness Administration, the College of Secretaria, 
Science, the School of Religious Education, th 
School of Education, and the Summer Session. 

The question whether or not he chose wisel” 
to meet the present needs is answered by th! 
fact that there are 7,026 students studying is 
these new departments, most of whom ar4 
residents of Boston and Massachusetts. Thi 
is another illustration of Dr. Murlin’s belief i: 
the importance of the personal element in edu’ 
cation—the belief that a university must no, 
only live up to abstract educational standards} 
but must meet the needs of real people today. | 

President Lowell of Harvard University recog. 
nized this service which Dr. Murlin has renc, 
ered the educational world when he said in cord 
ferring the degree of LL.D. upon him last June, 
“The President of Boston University, with thi, 
wisdom to perceive the service that could bk 
rendered by a university in a large city and thg 
capacity to make his vision true.” j 

As is the case with so many men who havi 
made good in the East, Dr. Murlin is (or wa@ 
a westerner. He was born in Ohio in 1861, an‘ 
is a graduate of Fort Wayne College, of LCi 
Pauw University, and of Garrett Biblical Inst4 
tute. He has also studied and traveled exter- 
sively abroad. He acted as president of Bake 
University, Kansas, from 1894 until his appoint 
ment to Boston University in 1911. : 

It was while Dr. Murlin was in the Methodi; 
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pastorate at Vincennes, Indiana, that he married 
Ermina Fallass. Mrs. Murlin, one of the first 
women in this country to receive a Ph.D., and 
an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa, is 
gracious and unassuming. Under her care the 
home of the Murlins is a haven for the students 
and faculties alike, where the wife of the presi- 
dent shares with them her vision, faith, and 
courage. The sight of this home with its simple 
living and high thinking preaches silent sermons 
to the young people who come and go more 
eloquent than many words. 

A man with a vision, with the ability to make 
this dream come true—a man who loves “folks” 
—this is Dr. Lemuel Herbert Murlin of Boston 
University. 

* * 7 


Sponsor for the St. Lawrence Canal is Closely 
Associated With Agricultural Development 


VERY movement that succeeds usually has 
back of it men who are putting all their 
soul and energy into the work and future of a 
project. It becomes a veritable part of them- 
selves. When men of the calibre of Charles 
P. Craig, of Duluth, who has most effectively 
directed the campaign on the St. Lawrence 
Channel, was aroused, the people began to appre- 
ciate the economic necessity of this great vision. 
After his graduation from the Lafayette Col- 
lege, the Law Department of the University 



























































































































































HARLES P. CRAIG of Duluth, Minnesota, Vice- 

President and Executive Agent of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide Water Association, was 
for a number of years closely associated with the 
remarkable agricultural development of the State. 
As a director of the Mississippi Valley Association 
and the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
land a councillor of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, he has a keen interest in the St. Law- 
rence Canal project, and is working effectively for 
the development of cheaper transportation of food 
products from the West to the eastern seaboard 







































































of Pennsylvania, with his Masters degree, 
Charles Craig immediately took up agricultural 
development, and that is why he sees so clearly 
the benefits of cheaper transportation to the 
farmers. 

For fifteen years he was closely associated 


with the remarkable farming progress made in. 


Minnesota. He was director and president of 
the Minnesota Agricultural Society and proved 
to be a manager and executive of force and vigor. 
He was president of the famous Minnesota State 
Fair. Here he gathered presidents and notables 
of the country as guests of his farmer friends. 

Charles Craig has been a member of the Bar 
of Minnesota since 1886, ever since he moved to 
Duluth, where he has continued to practice law 
in connection with his other public activities. 
He was chairman of the Efficiency and Economy 
Commission of Minnesota—appointed by Gov- 
ernor Eberhardt. He was responsible for the 
re-organization of the administrative branch of 
the state government, which has been a model 
for other states. 

Identified for many years as a citizen of the 
ambitious ‘‘Zenith city of the unsalted seas” as 
Proctor Knott put it, he started the movement 
to abolish the Pittsburgh Plus quotations on 
iron, realizing that the development of the iron 
industry is moving westward. He has always 
been chairman of one or more of the important 
committees of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce and its president. 

As a director of the Mississippi Valley Associ- 
ation and the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, and a councillor of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, he naturally had a very 
keen interest in the St. Lawrence project. The 
work he has accomplished in this movement is a 
record of recent events where the Congressional 
and Presidential support of the enterprise, to 
say nothing of the financial support, bids fair 
to push it on towards completion and fulfill the 
vision of earlier days for cheaper transportation 
to the seaboard. 

Of all his activities the thing that one would 
find Charles P. Craig most proud of is the fact 
that he has been the active manager of the 
famous Jean-Duluth stock farm which has de- 
veloped two herds of pure bred cattle, one 
Guernsey and Red Polled. These herds have 
attained a national eminence and have obtained 
prizes at many of the prize fairs from one end of 
the continent to another. It does not require 
more to be said or written to indicate that 
Charles P. Craig has been a thoroughly busy 
man, who has accomplished things, and the de- 
velopment of water power and cheaper transpor- 


tation of food products from the West to the - 


Eastern seaboard and all parts of the world will 
soon become something more than a blueprint 
and pigeon-holed engraved report, for action is 
now the order of the day with Uncle Sam, now 
that the Panama critics are so long ago forgotten 


and forgiven. 
. * * 


Could Not Write His Name at Twenty-four— 
Now Signs it to Big Checks 


ETER H. VAN GORP is a native of the 
Hawkeye State. He was born in Pella, 
lowa, in 1860, and he has lived there all his life, 
thus illustrating the principle that sticking to one 
place and to one thing is not a bad policy after 
all. Hundreds of boys of his age, back in the 
eighties, saw no opportunity in Pella, a little 
town of three thousand people, so they scattered 
to various parts of the United States like rolling 
stones, but Mr. Van Gorp made his own oppor- 
tunities in his home town and gathered the moss. 
As a result he has built up an industry in that 
little city which the interests of Des Moines, 
about fifty miles awcy, have looked upon with 
jealous eyes. Pella is one of the oldest settle- 
ments in lowa. It was founded by a colony of 
Hollanders in 1847, who came to America under 
the leadership of Dominee H. P. Scholte. They 





par. H. VAN GORP, of Pella, Iowa, still lives 
in and has accumulated a fortune in the town 
of his birth, making his own opportunities, and de- 
veloping a manufacturing industry that is the 
largest of its kind in the world. Because of lack of 
educational opportunities in an isolated pioneer 
community in his youth, he did not learn to read and 
write until after his marriage: Now he is a wealthy, 
influential, and public-spirited citizen 


crossed the Atlantic in a sailing vessel, landing 
at New Orleans, and thence making their way 
up the Mississippi River to Keokuk, Iowa. 

From Keokuk they traveled by wagon to the 
present site of Pella, one hundred and twenty 
miles away. That section was then nothing but 
prairie.and timber country inhabited by Indians 
There were, of course, no houses, and they were 
obliged to pass their first winter in dugouts, 
which had no windows or doors, merely an open- 
ing to get in and out of, which opening was barri- 
caded at night with home-made chairs and poles 
to keep out the wolves. Mr. Van Gorp’s parents 
were members of that colony. 

Mr. Van Gorp’s personal career is a most 
remarkable one. At the age of twenty-one, 
working with a team the most he could earn was 
a dollar and fifty cents a day. At the age of 
twenty-four he married Nellie Pos, the daughter 
of another of Pella’s pioneer settlers; at which 
time he could neither read nor write, signing 
his name with an “X.’”’ Until he was thirty-five 
he tried a good many different things, but with 
only small sticcess, gathering experience but no 
moss. 

At about that time he, together with some 
others, conceived the idea of manufacturing an 
automatic straw stacker for threshing machines, 
which led to the formation of a small company 
with a capital of $3,000, with its plant located in 
a blacksmith shop in Pella. Mr. Van Gorp was 
chosen manager of this enterprise. This did not 
prove to be a wonderful success either, but the 
company, more dead than alive, struggled along 
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for three years, when one of its members, A. C. 
Van Houweling, now president of the Garden 
City Feeder Company, invented and patented a 
self-feeder for threshing machines. The stacker 
was consequently discontinued, and the Garden 
City Feeder Company, of which Mr. Van Gorp 
was the promoter and developer, has concen- 
trated on these feeders, and is the largest inde- 
pendent feeder manufacturer in the world, with 
branch houses scattered over the grain-growing 
states of the United States and Canada, and 
doing a business of over a million dollars annually. 

Mr. Van Gorp is the secretary, treasurer, and 
manager of the company, and with two sons 
owns more than half the stock in it, which paid 
a stock dividend of fifty per cent about eight 
years ago, and has paid from fifteen per cent to 
twenty per cent cash dividends annually on its 
common stock since them, even in 1921, when 
most companies took heavy losses, and its enor- 
mous surplus today equals twice its capitaliza- 
tion. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Van Gorp had practi- 
cally no means, but now besides his holdings in 
banks and other companies, he owns over one 
thousand acres of good Iowa farm land and a 
dozen city properties. 

He is a stockholder, director, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ National Bank of Pella, a 
stockholder and director of the Des Moines Life 
& Annuity Company, Des Moines, and is inter- 
ested in a score of other enterprises. At sixty- 
one, therefore, not looking or feeling a year over 
fifty, he has made a fortune besides acquiring 
an education, and unlike many others who have 
been severely handled during the readjustment 
period, he has passed through it without -a 
scratch, and has given financial aid to many 
others who needed it. 

Mr. Van Gorp is not of the selfish, money- 
making type. He is a big-hearted man, always 
ready to help others; a public-spirited man, 
always behind any movement for the public good. 
He was the fuel administrator of Pella during 
the war; has served in the city council, and his 
purse is always open to charitable appeals. 

Although he is a man of such calibre that he 
could ably fill a position of honor in his state, he 
has left politics pretty much alone preferring 
achievement along business and industrial lines. 


* * * 


Went West as a Young Man, is Now Leader 
of the Arizona Bar 


N eminent English writer has commented on 
the fact that the citizens of one state mov- 
ing to another state has saved the country from 
the stagnation of traditions. American biog- 
raphy tells the story over and over again of New 
England and Southern lads “going West” and 
growing up with the country—making every 
angle and force, ability, character and energy 
count in the transplanting of citizenship. 

Many young men are now coming East, and 
in a few years they are given leadership in the 
homes of their fathers and grandfathers. The 
cross-currents keep the reservoirs of national life 
oxidized with a strong underflow of new blood 
on which the corpuscles of inventive energy 
thrive. 

Judge Charles H. Rutherford of Arizona is 
one example of the young man who went West. 
History is repeating itself even in these later 
times. Born in Nelson, New Hampshire, of 
good old democratic New England stock, he 
began work in the woolen mills at the age of 
eleven years, working for the modest sum of 
seventy-five cents a day. Graduating from the 
public schools, he entered Montpelier (Vermont) 
Seminary, and completed the course in 1897, and 
has kept on graduating ever since. He re- 
ceived his LL. B. degree from Marion (Indiana) 
College of Law. After practising law in the 
Hoosier State for several years, and serving as 
Deputy Prosecuting Attorney for Jackson County 
one year, he felt the call of the West. 


In 1906 he arrived in Jerome, Arizona, with 
an idea that here was where the real West begins. 
Within a few weeks after his arrival he was 
appointed City Attorney and has served in that 





UDGE CHARLES H. RUTHERFORD of Jerome, 

Arizona, has been city attorney ever since his 

appointment in 1906, a few weeks after his arrival 

in the State. He is a leader of the Arizona bar, and 

is being urged by both political parties of his state 
for a position on the Federal bench 


office ever since. He drew up and passed the 
first ordinance against gambling enacted in 
Arizona. This is some distinction in the light 
of the incidents recorded of frontier life. He 
was appointed United States Commissioner in 
1909, and cleaned up the district of agitators 
and pro-Germans during the war. 

In 1916 he was elected to the State Senate, 
serving one term. He was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, and never hesitated to 
break away from the party line when he consid- 
ered it for the best interest of all the people. 
He declined re-election. 

For the past two years Judge Rutherford has 
served as vice-president of the Arizona Bar 
Association, and wrote and had adopted the 
present constitution and by-laws of that asso- 
ciation, whereby every member of the bar auto- 
matically became a member of the association 
He was the founder and first president of the 
Verde District Bar Association, and made a 
determined fight against ambulance chasers, 
and is an ardent crusader of a high standard of 
admission to the bar and the honor and dignity 
of the profession. 

He is an active director of the Bank of Jerome, 
which, with affiliated banks, has resources of over 
five millions. He is a member of the Elks, a 
32nd degree Mason, and Shriner, being a trustee 
of the latter during the time the Temple was 
constructed in Phoenix. 

In 1909 he married Erie Dykes, who was a 
student at Marion College while the young New 
Hampshire lad was a student, with dreams of 
going further West. They have one son, John 
Dykes, age six, who keeps his father busy answer- 
ing questions about the old home in New Hamp- 
shire. In all the success that has come to him 
in his work in his adopted home state of Arizona, 
Judge Rutherford has a tender spot for the old 
home in the “granite state,’’ the scenes of his 
childhood struggles and play days. He is fre- 
quently mentioned for a position on the Federal 
bench. Although a Democrat in political faith, 
his candidacy is urged by many prominent Re- 
publicans of the state, first and last because he 


is a man eminently fitted by training and ability 
for the work. 

Judge Rutherford is an inventor of note. His 
latest invention being an improved Smokeless 
or hard Heater, and special fuel produced at 
one-fifth of the present cost, which experts claim 
will save the fruit growers of the West alone 
millions of dollars annually. 


* * * 


Maine Business Man of Vision and Ideals Becom- 
ing Important Factor in Moving Picture Industry 


N the “School Days” pre-showing to the 

moving picture theatre owners of New Eng- 
land given by the Federated Film Corporation 
at the Copley Plaza last January, one of the 
clever bits of cross-fire dialogue spoken in the 
school-room prologue was, ‘“‘Who is the largest 
moving picture exhibitor in the country?” The 
answer was, “Al. Black in the country, but he’s 
creeping into the cities very fast.’ 

And this in good-natured banter told concisely 
the rise of Alfred S. Black to his present position 
as being the largest operator of moving picture 
theatres in New England. He started in the 
small country towns, Rockland, Maine, being 
the initial starting point, and today the Black 
New England Theatres Circuit owns and con- 
trols many amusement corporations operating 
upwards of sixty theatres, and as the adver- 
tisements say, “Stretching from Northern to 
Southern New England.” 

Alfred S. Black is the president and general 
manager of the Black New England Theatres. 
He stands today as one of the most prominent 
factors in the development of the moving picture 
industry in the Eastern States to its present high 





LFRED S. BLACK, president and general man- 
ager of the Black New England Theatres, 
stands today as one of the most prominent factors 
in the development of the moving picture industry 
in the Eastern States to its present high position. 
Mr. Black is the moving force behind many of the 
greatest industries in Maine, and well-known in 
political circles in the State 


plane. It was a little over eleven years ago that 
he build his first theatre to give the people of his 
home town the high type of diversion, particu- 
larly motion pictures, such as the larger and 
naturally more favored centers were enjoying. 
He had already attained a commercial and finan- 
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cial success in established business enterprises. 
For nine years he was president and general 
manager of the Rockland, South Thomaston, 
and St. George Railroad, director and large 
owner in several large canning factories, and was 
the originator, and is now president, of the New 
England Portland Cement Company, owning 
and operating the only known cement deposit 
on the Atlantic Coast, and one of the largest 
deposits in the United States. This company 
owns a large part of the Rockland, Maine, water- 
front, and is destined to be one of the most im- 
portant industries of New England. For many 
years he has been a director of the Camden and 
Rockland Water Company, was for four years 
a member of the Maine Republican State Execu- 
tive Committee and a close political associate of 
such men as Ex-Governor Cobb and the late 
Governor Parkhurst. 

For a man with such large and varied interests 
to see the wonderful possibilities of cinematic art 
in those days meant vision and farsightedness. 
The first theatre which he built, the Empire 
Theatre in Rockland, was in conjunction with 
others and when money was not made instantly, 
many of the stockholders in the corporation, 
lacking Mr. Black’s faith, gradually lost their 
enthusiasm and abandoned their holding, and 
as fast as one of these stockholders reached that 
stage, Mr. Black demonstrated his belief in the 
future of his project by taking over their stock 
at par value, until he finally found himself both 
lessee and owner 

He has always been a man with an ideal, that 


the people should have the finest entertainment 
and with prices that should be within the reach 
of the great mass of the public. With this ideal 
in mind he studied the picture industry and the 
public, gradually increasing his theatre holdings, 
growing from the smaller towns into the smaller 
cities and now operating theatres in such im- 
portant centers as Lawrence, Bangor, Lowell, 
Chelsea, Quincy, Pawtucket, Woonsocket, Rut- 
land, and with new theatres in process of erection 
in other key cities. 

With the growth of the Black Circuit it was 
only logical that his headquarters should be 
transferred to Boston, and the Black New Eng- 
land Theatres are commodiously situated in the 
Social Union Building, with booking departments, 
auditing departments, publicity and theatre 
operating departments and also advertising ac- 
cessories department. No other theatre circuit 
in the country is better equipped to give the 
theatre-going public the best in entertainment. 

A sense of just ethics combined with ideals 
have played an important part in making Alfred 
S. Black the commanding figure which he is in 
theatrical circles today. Those who know the 
man and who have studied him know that he 
has won by his many sterling qualities. Quiet, 
modest, unassuming, a shrewd reader of human 
nature, a real showman as well as a brilliant 
financier, and a tireless worker with a wonderful 
faculty for concentration and organization, he 
numbers his friends and admirers by the hundreds. 
His business organization works with the same 
tireless devotion, and he has won their loyalty and 


Sustains the Traditions of His 


factional cataclysm of that fateful year for the 
Republican party. Defeats are often only the 
beginning of success, for in 1914 he was elected 
to Congress, and was elected for the fourth time 
in 1920 by nearly thirty thousand majority. 

What memories were awakened among old 
friends when they realized that James W. Husted, 
with his tireless energy and ability, had won the 
goal of which he had dreamed in that first trip 
to Washington. He took up his work at the 
Capitol with the same energy characteristic of 
other undertakings 

Appointed on the judiciary committee, his 
keen legal mind and proven business ability were 
a combination that ensured a successful career. 
He headed the sub-committee appointed to 
investigate Attorney-General Palmer in the 
Louisiana sugar case, and it was his ringing speech 
on the floor of the House that brought the mem- 
bers of the House to their feet on that eventful 
March 13th, when he repeated the message of 
General Pershing to General Foch, the French 
commander, ‘‘We are here to help win the war. 
Do with us as you like!”’ 

Thoroughly versed in parliamentary law, he 
has been frequently chosen to preside over the 
House by Speaker Gillett. His colleagues, both 
Democrats and Republicans, insist that he is 
one of the best presiding officers that ever occu- 
pied the chair. He seems intuitively to under- 
stand the methods and procedure of legislation. 
His work on the Committees fortified him with 
the facts and information that made him a leader. 
His self-reliance and straight-thinking and ear- 
nest convictions soon won the increasing confi- 
dence of his constituents 

As a member of the Appropriations Committee 
and chairman of the Sub-Committee having 
charge of the appropriations for the State De- 
partment and Department of Justice, he proved 
equal to the exactions of handling a bill on the 
floor of the House involving twenty-eight mil- 
lions, indicating his inherent ability as a legis- 
lator and executive. He has the traits of Na- 


Continued from page 71 


poleonic activity and power in the thick of a 
fight. 

Every year of his life has brought Mr. Husted 
responsibilities fitting him for greater work 
ahead. During the war he had an experience 
which endeared him to the soldiers—those who 
served overseas and those who remained at home. 

The ardent patriotism of his forebears was 
exemplified when two sons enlisted immediately 
after the declaration of war. They remembered 
the historic sword worn by other Husteds in the 
Revolutionary War, upon the blade of which 
were inscribed the words, ‘‘Liberty or Death.” 

In 1917 Congressman Husted made the trip 
to France on the Agamemmon. He was the 
first civilian to go over on the troop ships with 
the expeditionary forces. The vessel was rammed 
on the passage, but managed to reach port in 
safety. It landed at Brest, the first American 
vessel to arrive in France with troops of the 
Rainbow Division. Mr. Husted was at Verdun 
with the French during the bombardment. He 
witnessed the crumbling walls of the cathedral 
at Rheims. He was with the French troops at 
Mal-mai-son, and was with General Clarence 
R. Edwards, in his headquarters at Gondricourt 
and Neufchateau, and with a French field artil- 
lery battery while the 75’s were throwing shells 
into St. Quentin. 

These thrilling war experiences made his work 
effective. He returned to the United States on 
Christmas Day, 1917, and began a succession of 
patriotic speeches that stirred the hearts of the 
people. He returned to Europe in September, 
1918, visiting the American and British fronts, 
just before the signing of the armistice. 

A book might be written of his experiences 
overseas during the war, but he was interested 
only in getting the facts. He is ever insistent 
on first-hand information when possible, and 
drives toward his conclusions, thoroughly forti- 
fied with facts and an appreciative sympathy of 
the purposes and objectives to be obtained. 

It is in the home town of Peekskill where they 


co-operation not as an employer, but as a friend. 
In an organization like the Black Circuit this 
bespeaks volumes for his winning personality. 

As a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of the Motion Picture 
Industry, as national president of the Motion 
Picture Exhibitors’ League of America and in 
the councils of various state organizations, Alfred 
S. Black has steadfastly stood for the best inter- 
ests of the picture industry. With Peter 
Schaeffer of Chicago and Louis Blumenthal of 
New Jersey, he was delegated by the National 
Exhibitors’ League to go to Washington and fight 
the proposed increase of double the present 
admission tax, and it was through _their able 
presentation of the case before the Senate and 
House committees that the ticket tax remains 
as it was during the war period, thus preventing 
an added burden in taxation being imposed upon 
the theatregoers of America. 

He has stood firmly against censorship, be- 
lieving that all we need is the enforcement of 
present existing state and municipal laws which 
have power to stop any dramatic picture or pub- 
lic entertainment of any sort that offends against 
decency or morals, and that censorship is op- 
posed to all American ideals of liberty and is 
unconstitutional and unnecessary. 

The motion-picture industry needs more men 
of the forceful calibre of Alfred S. Black, a man 
with whom ideals combine with sound business 
judgment, and who constantly fights with his 
powerful organization for the best interests of the 
picture industry. 


State 


know Congressman Husted best. From _ his 
home on the Terrace, he overlooks the historic 
Hudson. Directly opposite on the hillside is 
the birthplace of Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
Peekskill has become known all over the world 
as the scene and location of many of Chauncey 
Depew’s far-famed stories. It was founded by a 
Dutch Admiral,“whose name was ‘“‘Peek.’”’ He 
thought he was locating on the main Hudson 
River, and it proved to be a creek or “Kill.” 
Thereafter it has been known as ‘‘Peekskill’’— 
almost as famous as the Hudson itself. 

In the public park is a statue of Congressman 
Husted’s father, General J. W. Husted, erected 
by his admirers twenty-five years after his death. 
Here also is a statue of Chauncey M. Depew, 
erected and unveiled while he still lives and cheers 
his fellow-men with his radiant optimism. 

Ever since Congressman Husted graduated 
from -Phillips Academy in 1888 he has concen- 
trated on the study of politics. He was elected 
to Congress in 1914, 1916, 1918, and 1920. His 
district includes the counties of Westchester 
and Rockland, with the exception of the cities of 
Yonkers and Mount Vernon, and the towns of 
East Chester and Pelham. 

There are few men in public life more familiar 
withthe State of New York in its legislative and 
administrative public needs. His career fully 
justifies the conviction of his friends and ad- 
mirers, that he is a man born to lead in public 
life. Supplemented by many years of service, 
and a capacity for getting things done that is 
refreshing in these times, he has directed his 
knowledge and information toward results, and 
is recognized as one of the most able and efficient 
men in Congress. He has truly carried forward 
the traditions of his state in giving concentrated 
attention and unreserved loyalty to any matter 
of public interest entrusted to him, keeping 
first in mind that the American home and home 
interest is the vital and paramount factor in 
all matters concerning the welfare and develop- 
ment of the country. 
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‘‘Nature, exerting an unwearied power”’ 


Maine’s Water Power Resources 


Strong movement on foot to further the conservation of the tremendous! 
natural energy stored up in the lakes and ponds of the Pine Tree State 


ATER power, or “‘white coal” as it is 
called, is in course of changing the condi- 
tions of industry in many lands. It is one 

of the main factors in rebuilding the industries of 
Italy shattered by the war. Different provinces 
of Canada are going in for it strongly. Steam- 
raised horse power in Canada costs from $40 to 
$60 a year, while the hydro-electric commission 
of Ontario is producing water power at $18. 
Movements are on foot in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Maine for state control of water 
power, and in Connecticut action of the same 
kind is advocated. 

Maine, with her law prohibiting liquor, was 
the pioneer water-drinking state, and now her 





OVERNOR PERCIVAL P. BAXTER of Maine believes that the 
sources of water power in his state should be utilized to develop 


home industries and build up Maine cities and towns. 

greater part of his legislative service, before he became governor, Mr. 

Baxter was particularly interested in keeping outside interests from 

getting control of the water power resources, and reaping the benefits 

he maintains should accrue to the people of Maine. 

member of the state legislature he was the author of the act creating 
the Maine Water Power Commission 


best men are trying to push Maine into the front 
rank as a water-driven state. Governor Percival 
P. Baxter, suddenly called to the executive chair 
last year, is making a strong fight both to save 
the water resources of the state for its people 
and to have the water power assets become a 
source of revenue for lightening the burden of 
taxation. 

While a member of the legislature Mr. Baxter 
was author of the act creating the Maine Water 
Power Commission. This body in its first 
annual report stated it had seemed impracti- 
cable, if not legally impossible, for the commis- 
sion to work out a satisfactory plan for state 
control of storage reservoirs unless through some 
proper amendment to the con- 
stitution. The justices of the 
Supreme Court of Maine, in 
response to an order introduced 
by Mr. Baxter in 1919, gave 
their opinion that such an 
amendment was necessary. 
Under decisions of that tribu- 
nal, water powers, although 
representing great value, are 
not included in the list of 
taxable property. 

Governor Baxter has there- 
fore urged upon the legislature 
the submission to the people of 
an amendment with two pro- 
visions, of which the following 
is a summary: 

1. To declare that everything 
relating to waters and water 
power may constitute ‘ para- 
mount public uses,’”’ subject to 
the right of eminent domain. 

2. That water powers and 
privileges and hydro-electric 
energy generated therefrom 
may be treated by the legisla- 
ture as taxable property distinct 
from lands and buildings; also 
made assessable at rates differ- 
ent from those upon real and 
personal property, and for taxa- 
tion purposes be classified for 
various rating as ‘‘ developed, 
partially developed, and unde- 
veloped.” 

In a message to the legislature 
the governor says: ‘‘ The storage 
and control of waters are the 
foundation of conservation, and 
the next step is their develop- 
ment and improvement.” As 
to the taxation question, he 
points out that in Maine there 
is about 400,000 horse-power 
developed water power, the fair 
value of which is not less than 
$100 per horse-power, and 
1,500,000 horse-power undevel- 
oped. Here, therefore, is a 
value of $40,000,000 immedi- 
ately available, if the amend- 
ment carried, as a source of 
revenue to the state, with the 
taxable value of the undevel- 
oped power to be added, the 


During the 


While still a 
























latter being certain of constant increase in ’ 
proportion as the water resources are utilized © 
by the people throughout the state. f 

Governor Baxter quotes expert authority for ‘ 
the statement that every developed horse-power ' 
in Maine can do the work of at least five tons of ! 
coal, which he says means a saving of not less 
than $50 a horse-power a year. At that rate he 
comments “‘it is easy to compute what the annual 
saving to the people of Maine would be if our 
water resources were fully developed,’’ adding, 
“With the ever-increasing demands for appro- 
priations now made upon our legislature some 
new sources of revenue must be obtained, else 
the burden of taxation can no longer be borne 
by our citizens.” 

Edward P. Ricker is another valiant protag- 
onist of water conservation in Maine. He has 
issued a pamphlet in support of the ‘‘resolve’”’ 
sent to the legislature by the governor. Parts of 
the brochure consist of letters he has had pub- 
lished in Maine papers. Facts regarding Cana- 
dian water power development are presented, 
and a resolution of the Maine Federation of 
Women’s Clubs endorsing the amendment is 
quoted. Mr. Ricker says he has been carrying 
orn the contention for conservation of Maine’s 
water resources for twenty years at his own 
expense. 

He also tells the story of the squandering of 
the people’s wealth of timber lands which began 
at the very birth of the state in 1820. When 
the State of Maine was separated from Massa- 
chusetts it owned in its own right nine million 
acres of public lands. 

The lands are gone, but Maine still owns the 
waters and their flow of sixteen hundred lakes 
and ponds and of thousands of rivers and 
streams. Not only has the timber wealth of the 
state been exploited for private benefit—some 
land having been sold as low as twelve and a half 
cents an acre—but, it is shown by Mr. Ricker, 
the landowners have been subjected to ridicu- 
lously low taxation on their holdings. 

He makes a very strong point of the danger of 
water power being transmitted outside of the 
state for the benefit of other communities unless 
the holders of water rights be curbed by taxa- 
tion or otherwise. 

As to the manifest consequences of past im- 
providence, census figures are quoted to show 
that, in the sixty-year period from 1850 to 1910, 
while Maine grew in population only twenty- 
seven per cent, the other New England states, 
with one exception, made enormous strides. 
Rhode Island grew 268, Massachusetts 239, 
Connecticut 201 and New Hamshire thirty-six 
per cent. Maine, with 33,845 square miles of, 
territory, in these sixty years grew in population, 
only 159,202. The other five New England. 
states, with an area of only 33,429 acres, in the; 
same period grew in population 3,672,273. i 

When this movement has been crowned witht 
success, as it must be if the people of Maine are? 
not blind to their own interests, Governor Baxter 
and those supporting him in it will be destined 
to go down in history as the saviors and regen-} 
erators of their beloved state. The develop- 
ment of its vast water power, for the benefit of 
its people, will mean a new and glorified State of 
Maine. : 
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“‘Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty’”’ 


Taking the Movies Into the Church 


A producing company organized specially to provide suitable films for 
educational and entertainment use in churches, schools and Y.M.C. A.’s 


T is fitting that New England should have 
I been the field where the non-theatrical film 

business had its inception and its first success 
When moving pictures were welcome within the 
cshurches—where Pilgrims and Puritans were 
wont to gather in generations past—then, indeed, 
t was realized that motion pictures had come to 
stay and were a part of the home and church life 
# the country 

It was quite natural that a Boston business 
man. should take up this work in a constructive 
and determined way. In September, 1920, a 
3oston man, in New York on private business, 
was introduced, in a social way, to a gentleman 
who was so completely filled with enthusiasm for 
he idea that he could talk of nothing else. His 
treat vision was a “‘within the church’ move- 
nent for the production of motion pictures by 
hurch men, not simply suitable for church use, 
Sut to carry a distinct educational and gospel 
nessa ge 

No sooner the idea than the action. A com- 
any to produce these pictures had already been 
ganized, but there was no way in which they 
ould reach the churches of New England—the 
shurches where the picturesque white spires 
Jotted the landscape that inspired the national 
anthem, ‘‘thy rocks and templed hills.”” A New 
“ngland organization was necessary. 

This Boston gentleman was Mr. Willard B. 
Wilson, now manager general of the Church Film 


CHARLES M. COX 
The_“ moving spirit” of the Church Film Company 


Company. Mr. Wilson was born in St. John, 
New Brunswick, and received his education in 
the public schools of Massachusetts and Colby 
Academy, New London, New Hampshire. For 
twenty-two years he was general secretary of the 
Rhode Island Sunday School Association. He 
traveled extensively through Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine, which countries he photographed. 
The material that he obtained in his travels was 
used by him in a series of educational lectures of a 
literary and religious character. He had un- 
consciously been preparing for his work even 
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WILLIAM H. LORING 
President of the Church Film Company 





before motion pictures were dreamed of, for 
motion pictures in the churches is the natural 
evolution of the lantern-slide lecture of years ago. 

On his return to Boston Mr. Wilson interested 
a group of men of Christian ideals with the 
avowed purpose of establishing a clearing house 
where those interested in clean and wholesome 
pictures for the church and community could 
procure proper and appropriate films. 

Mr. Wilson’s first task was to ascertain just 
what the demand in New England was for an 
organization of this character. The result of 
his investigation was so promising that this 
group of business men at once realized that they 
would be rendering a service.in attracting the 


LEON B. SMITH 
Treasurer of the Church Film Company 


unchurched millions, and also service to the 
cause of religion and education by making it 
possible for the churches to Secure the right kind 
of pictures. 

The project was consequently lauhehed and 
developed by men who spoke the “‘languagé of the 
church,”’ and whose knowledge as to thé adapta- 
bility and fitness of a picture could bé felied 
upon. The result has been a numbef of churches 
and community centers requesting that this new 
organization, known as the Church Film Com- 
pany, provide them films to meet thé demands of 
churches, schools, clubs, and Y. M. C. A.’s, thus 
utilizing the forces of motion pictures to teach 
moral and religious truth. 

The first problem confronting Mr. Wilson was 
to. secure a sufficient quantity of pictures that 
would carry a definite religious, patriotic, moral, 
or educational message, and yet meet the demand 
for entertainment that would popularize the 
movement. Mr. Wilson’s life experience en- 
abled him to be particularly successful in the 
selection of pictures for children, and he secured 
‘**Alice in Wonderland,” ‘‘Through the Looking 
Glass,’’ and many others which have a universal 
appeal for old and young. This was followed by 
the ‘‘Stream of Life” and the beautiful picturiza- 
tion of Longfellow’s poem, “‘The Courtship of 
Myles Standish,” until now — (Continued on page 90) 
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‘*Records that defy the tooth of time:’’ the statesman’s creed 


He Makes Machinery “Put it 77 Writing” - 


Aeroplanes tell how fast they are flying and molten furnaces ‘‘keep notes”’ 











on their changing temperature through the inventions of William H. Bristol; 


America’s recording instrument genius. He has perfected ‘‘talking pictures”’ 
and hasmade several discoveries vital to radio development 


HE Rosetta Stone of old, found at the 
mouth of the Nile, which recorded a 
bit of text in three different languages, 

proved invaluable in deciphering the hiero- 

glyphics of the ancient Egyptians. Records 
have always proved invaluable. 

The man whose genius has made possible 
the accurate recording of modern scientific 
and industrial data of every description, an 
invaluable service in the promotion of prog- 
ress, is William H. Bristol, of Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Records of electrical dis- 
charges, pressure, heat, the speed of wind, 
the intensity of sound, prosaic at first glance, 
disclose as entrancing and fascinating a 
field as human activity can boast. 

In the office of his factory, on the banks 
of the stream where he played as a boy, 
Mr. Bristol demonstrated the perfection 
which the science of recording has attained. 

From a little table near his desk he took 
an instrument on which was a little dial. 
From the dial extended several yards ‘of 
cord, and at the other end a minute piece of 
wire was exposed. The arrow on the dial 
pointed to 68, the temperature of the office. 
Mr. Bristol told me to watch it, and take 
the wire between my fingers. 

When I touched the wire the arrow seemed 
to shiver and then swing steadily up close 
to the one hundred mark, where it stopped. 
It seemed uncanny and spirit-like, for there 
were no batteries or no outside energy 
in connection. My body heat, registered 


through the medium of my finger, had been 
transformed into electricity through a mar- 
vellous pair of wires known as the thermo- 
Even to breathe gently on 


electric couple. 





TINY wire coil that saves millions. It used to 

be that the cold ends of the thermo-couples of 
high temperature recording instruments were kept 
immersed in a pail of ice water so that furnace tem- 
perature readings would not be rendered inaccurate 
by variations in the heat of the room. This awk- 
ward procedure was put to an end by an “auto- 
matic compensator.” The arrow in the picture 
points to a delicate little spring, which unwinds 
when the air becomes warm, or coils tighter when 
it is cool. Records are always accurate, and there 


is no need for laborious mathematical computation 
or bothersome ice pails. 








the wire affects the delicate little arrow. 
which records the change in temperature, 
though the dial may be yards away, or in 
another building. 

In Washington and in the Navy there are 
many inventions that bear the label of the 
Bristol Company at Waterbury. 

William H. Bristol has spent a lifetime in 
inventions. He was born in Waterbury 
and continues his work amid the environ- 
ment of early dreams. There is an enthu- 
siastic twinkle in his eyes in the midst of 
many new and remarkable tests and ex- 
periments. 

Born in 1859, he graduated from the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in early 
manhood. He organized the manual train- 
ing department of the Workingman’s School 
of New York and continued as instructor 
in mathematics. Later he was a professor 
at the Stevens Institute. In 1890 he organ- 
ized and became president of The Bristol 
Company, which manufactured his various 
inventions. 

The Company has become an institution. 
In the early days Mr. Bristol himself did 
all the work of every department. He laid 
the first brick of the present factory. He 
tied the first bundle and solicited the first 
order. Today he has with him a staff of 
research engineers, probably second to none 
in the country: men who have specialized 
for years in different fields and who are now 
applying their knowledge and experience 
to developing sight and sound synchroniza- 
tion and radio apparatus. Here from the 
banks of a beautiful stream instruments 
are shipped to every country in the world 
from the huge stock room which stores an 
average of over a million dollars’ worth of 
goods. 

Even in those early days Mr. Bristol was 
constantly inventing practical appliances. 
His recording instruments for pressure, 
temperature, and electricity were already 
the standard of the world. 

He knows recording from A to Z. For 
instance, when the temperature of a red- 
hot furnace is desired, the difference between 
the temperature in the furnace and that in 
the room where the recording instrument is 
located, must be taken into consideration. 
Thus the room heat, varying from day to day, 
would destroy the accuracy of the readings. 

It used to be the practice to immerse the 
cold end of the thermo-electric couple of the 
temperature measuring instrument in a pail 
of ice water or surround it by steam pipes 
to keep it constant. Sometimes it was even 
buried in the ground. 

“This was one of the biggest problems in 
the manufacture of high temperature meas- 
uring instruments.’ Mr. Bristol explained. 
























































































































































H. BRISTOL, who all his life has been 

e inventing and perfecting devices for 

making permanent records of things—how hot 

it is inside a molten furnace, how fast an aero- 

plane is speeding through the air, how much 

pressure is lost in a boiler when the night watch- 
man accidentally falls asleep. 

Having manufactured instruments for record- 
ing almost every known mechanical and indus- 
trial variation he has entered a broader field 
and has perfected perfectly synchronized talking 
pictures. This newest recording instrument 
keeps forever not only what the eye sees, but 
what the ear hears, simultaneously. A loud 
speaking instrument, though not originally in- 
tended for radio use, has been in constant 
demand as an instrument far surpassing any- | 
thing else obtainable. 





“But it has been overcome by a little devict 
so simple that it is strange that it’ was no; 
invented scores of years ago. i 

“All of us know that heat expands metal 
as it does everything. That is the secre 
of the device used to keep recording instru} 
ments always correct. A little spiral coil 
consisting of two different metals, is at 
tached to the arrow. _When it become: 
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rarm, one of these metals expands more 
apidly than the other, and the result is 
jat the coil unwinds a little. If it becomes 
ery cold, on the other hand, one metal 
ontracts much more than the other and 
ne coil winds up. The arrow, attached to 
ne coil, does the indicating, and is thus 
utomatically corrected for changes in the 
2mperature of the air, and the readings are 
ccurate, not once a day, or once in a while, 
ut all the time.” 

If Mr. Bristol may be said to have one 
articular hobby, it is for Simplicity. All 
ae Bristol instruments are unique in their 
xtreme simplicity of construction. There 
} not a superfluous bit of mechanism, not 

trifle of added weight. 

_“T believe.” he says, “an instrument to 
e truly effective must be just as simply 
onstructed as the use to which it is to be 
ut will permit.” 

He was awarded the John Scott Legacy 

Aedal at the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
hia, in 1890. During the World's Fair at 
Shicago he received a medal and diploma: 
Iso a medal at the Paris Exposition in 
900: gold medal at the St. Louis Exposi- 
ion, 1904; grand prize was awarded him at 
he Panama P. |. Exposition in 1915. He is 
- Fellow of the A. A. A. S.; member of the 
american Society of Mechanical Engineers: 
imerican Institute of Electrical Engineers 
nd American Electro Chemical Society. 
’ With all these academic and collegiate 
onors, Mr. Bristol continues work with the 
nthusiasm of youth. He enjoys the crea- 
jons of his inventive mind with his friends. 
, During the war Mr. Bristol manufac- 
ured for the Aviation section of the Signal 
Jorps thousands of instruments for record- 
ng the speed with which an aeroplane was 
assing through the air. The instruments 
aved the lives of many, for they told the 
viator at a glance just how close to the 
anger zone he was getting when his machine 
lowed up and just how much faster he 
ust travel to be perfectly safe. 

Near the factory is a laboratory in which 
e has perfected “talking pictures.’ He 
ven produces them right there. The home 
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) avoids disputes. A chart record of a pressure 
gauge, the first instrument which Mr. Bristol 
perfected. No longer can an engineer slight his 
work and then blame trouble onto a faulty furnace. 
The record tells just what happens every hour, day 
and night 
folks joined him in producing scenes from the 
“School For Scandal.” The melodies of an 
orchestra playing, the movements of each 
actor, the emotions of the face, the leader, 
and voice of the singer, are all a perfect 
synchronization, picture and sound. Test 
defnonstrations are given in his little theatre. 

The Bristol ‘““Audiophone,” a radio loud 
speaker, has been pronounced by Hiram 
Maxim unrivalled. He has invented a 
subtle contrivance which, if attached to 
any victrola record or phonograph, brings 
out all there is in the record—and it would 
seem a little more. The contrast with or 
without the device is an emphatic proof of 
what improvement it makes. 

Across the street in his laboratory his 
radio transmitter and receiver work more 
clearly than a telephone connection. With 
a triangular bit of wire, which looks like a 
tiny fish net, every sound is transmitted over 
the magic current of Hertzian waves. Calla 
friend far distant and there is an answer. 

Mr. Bristol's inventions are approaching 


near To the practical application of radio as 
a matter of universal and everyday use. 

His exhaustive study of “talking pictures,” 
radio receiving transmitters, and loud speak- 
ers is now attracting widespread attention, 
for if there is any one man who understands 
the fundamentals of recording, it is W. H. 
Bristol. He is a devotee to mathematics, 
and knows not only that two and two makes 
four, but he carried his experiments out to 
the nth degree, not stopping at the weight 
of a hair to meet all the exactions of mathe- 
matical accuracy. 

With the twinkling, glistening eye of a 
boy, which belies the shock of gray hair, Mr. 
Bristol has stepped over the threshold of 
the great development of today, with an 
experience well entrenched in what has been 
accomplished. He has none of the asthetic 
temperamental aspect of the inventor or 
a:tist—just a plain, hard-working Yankee. 
who follows things out patiently and per- 
sistently from cause to effect. 

Even in recounting a list of his inventions, 
the most interesting thing that could be 
recorded even about the inventor of record- 
ing instruments is the story of his busy and 
useful life, his inspiration and helpfulness 
to others. He is a natural born teacher and 
instructor. 

He has a lucid way of telling things. 
When I heard his voice in a distant part of 
the factory, transmitted to me in a radio 
flash, it seemed like a message from an 
Oracle—as if the Sphinx-like walls were 
speaking. 

The world can never become lonesome 
with the marvels and miracles of the utiliza- 
tion of ether and the radio at hand. What 
wonderful inventions have been achieved 
since this Connecticut lad dreamed of his 
first invention and fished with a crooked pin 
in the waters of Naugatuck! 

Is it no wonder that the premier inventive 
genius of recording instruments should push 
development a long stretch forward to re- 
cording and synchronizing sound with the 
moving picture. Even the friends and neigh- 
bors who know him now call W. H. Bristol 
the “inventive miracle man” of Waterbury. 





Uniting the Police Bureaus of America 


Continued from page 64 


arisdiction in which a crime has been committed 
» a different police jurisdiction where the chance 
» publicity regarding the crime is small. 

An efficient police supported by a proper dis- 
*ibution of criminal intelligence are factors that 
ontribute greatly to the suppression of crime. 

A National Police Bureau would make avail- 
ble promptly to all proper authorities in public 
olice work, including Federal police and inves- 
igating agencies, information pertaining to crimi- 
al records on a countrywide scale. It would 
istribute the more important current infor- 
nation respecting crimes and criminals, as, for 
xample, in the case of interstate affairs, to all 
roper police authorities at stated intervals, or 
s circumstances indicated, so that an effective 
asis would be afforded for team work and co- 
peration in the pursuit and apprehension of 
riminals, in a way and to a degree that does not 
xist today 

From a study of highway and traffic laws, rules 


and regulations governing traffic, and the systems 
of signals, signs and guides pertaining thereto, 
a well adjusted and fundamental code can un- 
doubtedly be formulated upon which to standard- 
ize, as far as possible, this subject. 

These are but a few of the advantages which 
will follow from the establishment of a National 
Police Bureau in nation-wide service. Police 
departments serving a majority of the population 
of the country desire such a bureau. The Na- 
tional Police Conference is a voluntary organiza- 
tion formed in May, 1921. At its organization 
meeting were gathered mayors, police commis- 
sioners, commissioners and directors of public 
safety, chiefs, superintendents and marshals of 
police departments from all over the country. 
Its membership now represents the police depart- 
ments of six hundred and eighty-seven munici- 
palities. The total membership of these depart- 
ments aggregate 75,000. The annual cost of 
maintaining these police forces is approximately 


$150,000,000. Every municipality in the United 
States with a population of one million and up- 
ward is represented in the membership of the 
National Police Conference. Similarly all police 
departments in cities of 250,000 and upward, 
excepting St. Louis, are represented. The police 
of every city having a population of 25,000 and 
upward in sixteen of the states is represented in 
the National Police Conference, and in six states 
the police departments of every. city having a 
population of 10,000 and upward are represented. 

When we stop to think of the amount of money 
expended on police work in this country, the 
size of the population which is served, the number 
of persons engaged directly in police work and 
the present complete lack of facilities such as 
could be afforded by a National Police Bureau, 
it is certain that the plan for its establishment is 
sound and that its operation will be of material 
benefit to the public. And the call for its*estab- 
lishment is countrywide. 
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W here he leads, others follow 


Movements in the Movies 
Adolph Zukor, whose judgment molds the films 


looks back and then ahead in motion pictures 


N the fourth largest industry in America—as 
motion pictures are now classified—one man 
looms larger than Schwab does in steel, larger 

than Armour and Swift and Van Camp and 
Heinze in food, larger than Kuppenheimer and 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx in garment manufac- 
ture. And yet his name is not as well known 
as these—not as well known, indeed, as many 
less important but more vocal film men, for 
Adolph Zukor is a quiet and unassuming little 
man. 

But anyone who knows the film business will 
tell you that the one man who sets the pace in 
pictures is Adolph Zukor, twenty years ago an 
unlettered and penniless immigrant from Hun- 
gary. Ten years ago he produced his first mo- 
tion picture. Last year his company issued more 
than one hundred feature films. Last March 
his company issued fourteen Paramount pic- 
tures, the greatest number ever released in one 
month. 

What Adolph Zukor does, everybody else in the 
industry does if he is wise. Mr. Zukor has that 
rare quality called prevision. If we could all see 
ahead as clearly as he does, we would all be as 
wea thy as he. 

Ten years ago, when in addition to his penny- 
in-the-slot machines he ran a little storeroom 
theatre on Fourteenth Street in New York, he 
came to a realization that the one- and two-reel 
chase pictures then prevalent could not keep 
up interest sufficiently to entertain audiences 
which no longer found novelty in pictures that 
simply moved. He realized, moreover, that this 
dramatic stepchild was being left to shift for 


itself at a time when it needed responsible guid-. 


ance. Failing in his appeals for better pictures 
to the men who controlled production, he decided 
better pictures would be available if he had to 
make them himself. 

Among the recognized actors of that period he 
found few who would risk their reputations by 
appearing in the lowly movies. Stage producers 
likewise had only scorn for canned drama. But 
Charles Frohman shared with Adolph Zukor the 
foresight that recognized the potentialities of the 
films. Failing to win to the camera the estab- 
lished stars of stellar reputation, they enlisted 
the sympathy and understanding of the greatest 
actress of them all, the immortal Sarah Bern- 
hardt. While other players hesitated to lend 
their prestige to celluloid drama, she stepped be- 
fore the camera and enacted ‘‘Queen Elizabeth,”’ 
the first dramatic story told in five reels. 

Jaded theatregoers seized upon this novelty 
with an enthusiasm that vindicated the judgment 
of Adolph Zukor. This pioneering picture estab- 
lished that five reels—about five thousand feet 
of film run off in about an hour—was the popular 
form in which to serve filmed drama. And, 
which was more important, it established among 
players the propriety of acting before the camera. 

Few indeed are the capable players who have 
not followed the lead of Sarah Bernhardt into 
motion pictures. From opera to the films came 
Ferrar, Garden, and even the late Enrico Caruso. 
From the stage to the films came Elsie Ferguson, 
Billie Burke, Fritzi Scheff, Anna Held, Vivian 
Martin, Ann Pennington, Fred Stone, George M. 
Cohan, H. B. Warner, Douglas Fairbanks, 
William S. Hart, Julian Eltinge, George Fawcett, 


By GLENDON ALLVINE 


Sam Bernard, Macklyn Arbuckle, Owen Moore, 
and Theodore Roberts. Some of them had only 
a brief excursion into filmland;-.others found the 
films their forte. Bill Hart, for -instance, has 
become so identified with the 
screen that few persons re- 
call him as a Shakespearian 
actor on the stage. And all 
of these players have ap- 
peared in pictures produced 
by Adolph Zukor. In fact, 
the only screen player of im- 
portance who has never been 
associated with Mr. Zukor 
in motion pictures is Charlie 
Chaplin. 

A month in motion pictures 
is equivalent to a year in any 
other business, so rapidly do 
events transpire in the film 
industry. There came a day 
when stars began to glimmer, 
and the far-seeking skipper of 
the good ship ‘‘Paramount’”’ 
decided that greater credit 
should be given the director 
who, more often than not, 
generated much of the scintil- 
lation of the players. 

“Why not give credit 
where credit is due, and 
feature the director?’ he 
reasoned, and tried the ex- 
periment of billing a picture 
as a Cecil B. DeMille pro- 
duction, a Fitzmaurice, a 
Robertson, or a Stanlaws pro- 
duction. This set the fashion 
for other producers until 
most pictures today place 
more emphasis on the direc- 
tor than on the players. 

Several years ago Mr 
Zukor, in analyzing his pic- 
tures, came to a realization 
that, after all, “‘the play's 
the thing,”’ since neither < i- 
rector nor actors can succeed 
without an appealing story 

It was his belief that story 
tellers of recognized ability 
could contribute much to tke 
photoplay, and that they 
should write directly for the 
screen. Although authors 
were generally holding them- 
selves aloof from the movies 
in an attitude not unlike 
that assumed by actors some 
ten years previously, he per- 
suaded the best of them to 
contribute their talents to 
motion pictures. And the 
stories for the photoplays Mr. Zukor has in 
circulation today were written by such masters 
of fiction as Sir James M. Barrie, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, W. Somerset Maugham, Arnold Bennett, 
Henry Arthur Jones, Edward Knoblock, E. 


Phillips Oppenheim, George Ade, Elinor Gly 
and Booth Tarkington. 

When these principal ingredients of motic 
pictures had been compounded, Mr. Zuke 
turned his attention to settings and costume 
Motion picture sets had quite naturally bec 
modeled after stage settings, being of much tl 


Mo romantic than any picture-story ever flashed upon the scre 
is the true life story of Adolph Zukor, head of the Famous Plays 
Lasky Corporation, and the dominant figure in the moving pict 
world, who, as a sixteen-year-old Hungarian orphan boy emigre 
landed in the New World of his dreams not quite thirty-four ye: 
ago, without kith or kin to welcome him at the threshold of his gre 
adventure, without money, and without a knowledge of the langua 


of his adopted country 


same flimsy construction. But the minute | 
cordings of the camera revealed them for wk 
they were—mere simulated backgrounds. 

young architect in Newark, Robert M. Haass 
name, had been experimenting (Continued on page 
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HE most notable occasion at the 
NATIONAL MaGAZINE Radio Studio 
this month was the visit of Lord 

Leverhulme. In company with a party of 

Englishmen who had made the trip to 

America with him, the _ internationally- 

known financier “‘listened in” on his first 

radio concert. 

_ It was a notable day in the NATIONAL 

MacGazineE office, with the Stars and 

Stripes and the Union Jack unfurled together 

over all. L. K. Liggett, Horace Carter. 

member of the Governor's Council of Massa- 
chusetts, and many other prominent Ameri- 
can business men were there to greet their 

English brothers. A special greeting pre- 

pared by Joe Mitchell Chapple was broad- 

casted in co-operation with the Amrad offi- 
cials from station WGI at Medford Hillside. 

Massachusetts. After the party entered the 

room, there was a tense silence, and then 

the spoken words 

“Greetings, Lord Leverhulme.” 

It was like some superhuman voice of 
welcome—pure, powerful, compelling. Not 
only the fact that it was His Lordship’s first 
radio message, but that so personal a greet- 
ing could be sent made a tremendous im- 
pression upon the entire party. The radio 
speech sketched the development of Ameri- 
can inventive genius, since the days when 
Lord Leverhulme made his first visit to this 
nation years ago. Truly progress has been 
stupendous. 

Lord Leverhulme is one of the leading 
citizens of the world. He has business 
interests in almost every civilized country, 
and has an astronomical sweep of vision. 
In England he founded the model village 
of Port Sunlight for his workers. Japan 
knows him, as does Europe, and the Congo 
of Africa. His interests in the United 
States are legion. 

* * * 

The construction of a loud speaker with 
a minimum of distortion has been one of the 
principal problems in the radio field. The 
attention of the radio editor was drawn at 
the Boston Exposition to the first public 
demonstration of the new Bristol Audio- 
phone. The instrument is revolutionary in 
natural qualities and clarity of tone. 

Because no auxiliary magnetizing current 
is required, there is none of the disturbing 
battery noise so common in the loud speakers 
that have preceded it. This beautiful 
bronze horn is destined to a permanent place 
among the leading radio necessities. [It may 
also be used with a special phonograph 
record transmitter for amplification of the 
voice or phonograph records. The repro- 


ORD LEVERHULME, who “listened in” on his 

first radio concert at the “ National Magazine” 

studio. A special personal message of greeting was 
broadcasted to him 


duction of a symphony orchestra perform- 
ance is an incomparable revelation. 

Every delicate shade of tone, from the 
angelic tremolo of the flute to the coryphic 
lure of the bassoon is so perfectly reproduced 


that one need only close his eyes to feel the, 


full surge of masterly music with the same 


intensity as if the orchestra were performing 
before him. * * * 


A new radio service, linking five nations, 
is soon to be inaugurated, as the result of an 
agreement reached among English, German, 
French and American companies. Edward 
J. Nally, president of the Radio Corporation 
of America, states that super-powered sta- 
tions are to be erected in South America to 
handle the increasing volume of commercial 
messages. The first of these new stations 
will be in Argentina, and is now in the course 
of construction at Monte Grande. The 
linking of New York, Paris, London and 
Buenos Aires will result. ; 

* * * 


The New York Police Department has 
had at its headquarters for several years a 
radio telegraph set used in sending and re- 
ceiving messages from its police boats in 
the harbor. Extension of the use of radio 
is now under consideration in that city as a 
means of communication between head- 
quarters and high-powered police cars. 

The Chicago Police Department also has 
this under consideration. But it is doubt- 
ful if radio will ever be used in communi- 
cating with the patrolmen who walk their 
beats in front of your office and home. 


GROUP “listening in” at the “ National Magazine” studio. At the left are three juvenile radio fans 
standing behind Joe Mitchell Chapple, and John MacLoren, radio expert, who is operating the set. 
To the right of the apparatus are Mrs. = Mrs. Earl C. Hanson, wife of the noted inventor; John B. 


Chapple, radio editor of the “‘ National’’; 


ts. W. C. Moone 
Globe Phone Manufacturing Company at 


and W. C. Mooney, vice-president of the 
eading, Massachusetts 
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A Radio Exposition Which Made Every 
Novice a Full-fledged Wireless “ Bug” 


Visitors and exhibitors from every point 
in the United States made an almost uni- 
versal remark about the Radio Exposition 
at Boston: “This is a real exposition.” 

At some of the earlier shows the person to 
whom radio was a new subject was’ able to 
say in a very vague way, " Yes, that’s one 
of those radio machines.” But at Boston 
every exposition fan had the opportunity to 
become thoroughly versed in the principles 
of this new absorbing subject, and to leave 
with a knowledge it would take weeks to 
acquire by book study. For twelve hours 
daily there was a continuous program of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, study periods, ama- 
teur talks, explanations of apparatus, and 
all on a definite schedule. It was a new 
idea in radio shows, or in expositions of any 
kind, for that matter, and proved to be a 
tremendous success. 

Here is the secret of the Boston Exposi- 
tion. Its manager was a newspaper man— 
just a plain, thorough-going newspaperman, 
but trained, as all of them are, to consider 
the viewpoint of the public first, last, and 
all the time. 

Sheldon H. Fairbanks, who developed the 
first newspaper broadcasting station while 
on the staff of the Detroit News—a station 
well known to every radio fan today—is now 
only twenty-nine years old. But he has 
been actively identified with radio progress 
for a long time. It wasn’t because Sheldon 
Fairbanks was born into the radio field or 
came of a family of scientists that he is today 
one of the most successful radio show mana- 
gers in the world. It was because he saw 
the possibilities of radio and acted aggress- 
ively. He was born in Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts,’ in 1893; graduated from the 
high school at the rather unusual age of 
sixteen, and completed a special course at 
Harvard. In his high school days he was 
prominent in basket ball, baseball, and foot- 
ball, and especially as a six-hundred-yard 
runner. Then, too, he was a leader in the 
high school cadet battalion, and an indi- 
vidual prize winner in the class drills. 

All his time in high school, however, was 
not taken up by participation in athletics. 
He began to write sporting news for the old 
Boston Record, and it was a thrill, indeed, 
when his first article was published. Then 
he earned a little spare money by continu- 
ing his sport write-ups for several other 
newspapers. 

Immediately after he completed his work 
at Harvard he went into the office of the 
United Press Association. An unparalleled 
series of promotions came to this vigorous, 
hard-working young man, and at the age 
of twenty he was made representative of 
the United Press for the entire New Eng- 
land district. Heralded as the youngest 
manager of a news-gathering agency in the 
world, he justified the confidence of the 
“U. P.” by covering some of the biggest 
stories of the day, among them the exe- 
cution of the Rev. Clarence V. Richard- 
son, murderer, and the big textile strikes 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts. He covered 
them also in a way that many older men 
had failed to do. It was only natural that 
he should be chosen to tour the country with 
Roosevelt and Taft during their campaigns, 
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HELDON H. FAIRBANKS, manager of the 
absorbing and educational radio exposition held 
at Boston 


and on this occasion he was again the 
youngest newspaperman in the party. 
Boston could not hold the progressive 
young news.manager and in 1912 he became 
a special writer for the New York World. the 
Tribune, .and the Herald. From there he 
went to Cleveland, where he started as a 
reporter and worked up through the state 
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telegraph and city desks. One day in 
1914, while he was playing baseball, he met 
Miss Marion Lyon, whom he had known 
in the old days back in Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, and another step in his career was 
consummated when they were married at 
the Little Church Around the Corner. 

He became editor of the Akron Press at 
Akron, Ohio, later going to the Detroit 
News as city editor. Invalided out of the 
officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan 
during the early days of the war, he did 
special investigation work for the Depart- 
ment of Justice throughout the state of 
Michigan. After the war he went back to 
the News at Detroit, and it was while with 
this paper as special representative in New 
York, that he became interested in radio. 
In July, 1921, an outlay of eighteen thou- 
sand dollars for broadcasting equipment 
was made by the News, and the now gener- 
ally known station was born. 

Sheldon Fairbanks has not ended with 
the Boston Show his connections with radio 
by any means. He is confident of a stu- 
pendous future for radio, and as manager of 
another exposition to be held at the Hub 
in the fall, he is planning a fascinating series 
of exhibits which will be far above anything 
radio fans have yet seen. 

* * * 

Europeans are interested in the develop- 
ment of the radio telephone broadcasting 
service in the United States, but owing to 
existing laws in the various countries, there 
are many difficulties to overcome. 

Of course the comparative close prox- 
imity of the European countries to each 
other has resulted in their restricting the use 
of radio to prevent interference between the 
several countries, but Great Britain, recog- 
nizing the advisability of developing radio 
broadcasting, is considering how the existing 
regulatory laws for radio may be modified 
to meet the enormous demand of the public 
for broadcasting service. 


ZONE 
QUIET 


HIS English bulldog owned by Edgar C. Gause of Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, has become a 
confirmed radio “fan” in the intervals of relaxation that he allows himself from his responsible 
duties as official guardian of the household. His absorbed expression while “listening in” to a concert 


program clearly evidences his enjoyment of this new form of entertainment. 


Padio bids fair to become 


as popular as automobiling in the best canine circles 
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Code work—key to the inner circle of wireless 


Radio—the New Cure for “Wanderlust” 


Two wireless operators at sea, F. D. Pitts and A.D. Moulton, were brought together 


by a collision of ships. 


Today they direct the Eastern Radio Institute at Boston, 


and their students, not apprentices before the mast, but trusted wireless officers, 
visit the picturesque foreign lands of Orient and Occident 


HIS is station W-A-A-J.”’ 
It was an accident at sea, in which 


one ship was rammed and put out of 
commission, that brought together F. D. 
Pitts and A. D. Moulton, then wireless 
operators, today director and superintendent 
of the Eastern Radio Institute of Boston, 
which broadcasts under the familiar call 
letters, WAAJ. Both began wireless experi- 
mentation in the early days of radio. Both 
are twenty-nine years old. 

F. D. Pitts made his first receiving set out 
of odds and ends while he was attending 
high school. He was born at Saxonville, 
Massachusetts, a suburb of Framingham. 
Soon after he began to practice sending 
and receiving code messages, and then ap- 
plied for a position as wireless operator 
with the Coast Guard Service at Boston. 
He was assigned to the revenue cutter 
Gresham, which patrolled the Cape Cod 
district. 

After a years service with the Coast 
Guard, Pitts sought a wider field of endeavor 
and secured a position with the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of America 
He was assigned to trans-Atlantic service. 
and while operating on the ocean steam- 
ships visited Spain, France, and other Euro- 
pean countries. He was made a senior 
radio officer. Following considerable trans- 
Atlantic experience, he accepted a position 
with the Savannah Line running out of 
New York city. He is a member of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and has been 
identified with the United States Govern 
ment in its wireless work. 

In 1908, when A. D. Moulton was in high 
school at Wakefield, Massachusetts, he took 
up wireless as a hobby. Four other boys 
in his town had sets, and they used to re- 
ceive time signals and other messages sent 
out from the Boston Navy Yard and signal 
station, and then compare notes. A year 
later he built a sending set after purchasing 
all the books on the subject then available. 
For weeks he haunted the city power plant 
in order to learn about generators and bat- 
teries. In 1911 he secured a position as 
operator on the old Fall River line running 
to New York. At various times he served 
on five different boats of:this line and had 
an excellent chance to study the Atlantic 
coast wireless traffic. He also later went 
with the Marconi Company, and, like Pitts, 
was assigned to the Savannah line of the 
Ocean Steamship Company. 

By a curious coincidence, an accident 
brought the two men together. The City 
of Macon, on which Pitts was chief operator, 
was rammed, and put out of commission. 
He was transferred to the City of Augusta, 
the boat.on which Moulton was head of the 
wireless room. While the two men were 


LEARN THE CODE 


It will double your fun with radio. Then, 
too, if you suffer from wanderlust, it will 
prove to be your “open sesame” to foreign 
lands as a wireless operator on board ship. 


“As a general rule the amateur should at- 
tend a school from the start when he enters 
“the field of code work,” says the superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Radio Institute of Boston, 
which operates broadcasting station WAAJ. 
“Otherwise it is necessary to remould him. 


“However, if a boy wants to begin code 
practice at home, let him learn to send FIRST. 
There are two reasons. He cannot help 
learn receiving while he is studying sending, 
and, secondly, an operator would rather copy 
the messages of a good sender and a poor 
receiver than the reverse. 


“Start with a single letter. Practice it over 
and over again. After you have gone through 
the alphabet in this way, take simple words. 
Repeat them time after time, and spell them 
backwards. Don’t slight the punctuation 
marks. In this way you will become thor- 
oughly familiar with all the symbols.” 


— 
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F. D. PITTS 
Director of the Eastern Radio Institute of Boston. He 
had many interesting experiences as a wireless 
operator in transcontinental service 


together they conceived the idea of organ- 
izing a school for radio instruction. When 
the season was over they went to Boston 
together, and, after considerable difficulty, 
succeeded in establishing a little school with 
five students. 

Today the Eastern Radio Institute, which 
has grown steadily under their supervision. 
has between one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty students on any average day. 

No other profession can be learned in so 
short a time with so little expense that has 
the potential possibilities of wireless. There 
is not a port in the world navigable to ships 
carrying wireless that an operator cannot 
visit. No longer is it necessary for the 
young man who craves the varied scenes 
and excitement of a seafaring life to bind 
himself to a long, hard apprenticeship before 
the mast: he is now able to satisfy his ““Wan- 
derlust” as a trained radio operator, the 
guardian of the ship and a valued assistant 
to the captain. 

Operators who are assigned to shipboard 
stations receive the rank of radio officer. 


A. D. MOULTON 


Superintendent of the Eastern Radio Institute 
and also a former wireless operator 
at sea 
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They dine with the other officers and cabin 
passengers. They have ample opportunity 
for visiting all the interesting and historic 
places, as well as acquiring foreign lan- 
guages. An operator is not confined to any 
ship in particular, but in a comparatively 
short time many have traveled practically 
around the world. 

After capable service commercial com- 
panies. promote their men to positions of 
trust at land stations or to their engineering 
or commercial staffs. In emergency the 
courage of the wireless operator has, never 
yet failed. 

The life of a wireless operator is far from 
monotonous, Mr. Moulton points out. One 
time the ship he was on and another crashed 
off Martha's Vineyard. Thousands and 
thousands of cigars from the hold were show- 
ered all over the deck and passengers. 
Several limousines were crushed into the 
space usually occupied by one. Still an- 
other time his boat was carrying a cargo of 
molasses in barrels. The sea was rough and 
some of the barrels broke open, trapping a 
freight hand in the sticky flood. With the 
aid of half the ship's crew, he was finally 
extricated, but his shoes were left at the 
bottom of the dark brown sticky sea. 

What the Eastern Radio Institute is 
doing, under the experienced management 
of Mr. Pitts and Mr. Moulton, old operators 
themselves, is best shown by the fact that 
the Independent Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, with offices in all principal seaports of 
the United States, and operating hundreds 
of ships to all parts of the world—Europe., 
South America, and the Orient—takes all 
graduates and places them in good positions. 











































































It is said that within the last three months 
1.250 new corporations have been formed to 
manufacture and deal in radio supplies. 
Apparently the radio boom is about to be 
like the oil boom, with its resultant loss to 
small investors. Over a thousand manu- 
facturers are at present infringing upon pat- 
























A CLASS ROOM IN RADIO WORK 
Showing how blackboard instruction in wireless theory is given at the Eastern Radio Institute, Boston 


ents of the older concerns which have been 
too busy to undertake prosecution of patent 
infringements. But the day is not far dis- 
tant when the courts will be busy against 
these infringers. Men who until a few hours 
ago had heard of radio only through the 
newspapers are organizing companies to 
enter this field. Needless to say, all cannot 
have the technical skill available. Many 
companies must, therefore, go into bank- 
ruptcy. 
* * » 

There are now only six states and terri- 
tories without broadcasting stations. Of 
the cities, Los Angeles leads the list with 
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nineteen: then comes Philadelphia with 
seven: Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, and New Orleans have six 
each: New York, Washington, St. Louis 
and ‘Chicago have five each. 

* ” * 

Radio business is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Broadcasting the last report from 
the Department of Commerce shows that 
310 stations were licensed to send out enter- 
tainments, news, market and crop reports. 
California was highest in the list, having 
sixty; then came Ohio with twenty-three: 
Pennsylvania, twenty; New Yerk. twenty; 
Washington, nineteen. 
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Lavender and rose. 





HE windows draped with spider’s dusty woof, 
About them thickets of stunted lilacs press; 
A rampant hop vine clothes the sagging roof, 
And folds decaying eaves in soft caress. 


The portal olden is standing wide today, 
Nor rusty hinge supports the fallen door; 
Through it the summer airs so freely play— 
The sunlight falls across the dust-grey floor 


These olden rooms a mystic presence holds, 

Faint echoes of some dear, r:membered tone; 
Subtle perfumes each empty room enfolds, 
These mem’ry claims her own. 


A Deserted Habitation 


By WINFIELD LIONEL ScoTT 


wre sadly passed this sacred threshold o’er— 
With lingering backward look, then went their way? 
The world is now their home, they come no more! 

And over all, Time’s touch of slow decay. 


With boundless hope, the brave of heart have passed— 
Some newly mated pair who took their flight; 

The aged too, life’s tasks all done at last, 
Content their burdens left when came the night. 


Deserted home! perchance for thee some heart 
Turns yearningly—counting the dead years o’er; 
Fond memory holdeth sway, as teardrops start— 
Loved forms once more are grouped about the door 
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The Biggest Paymaster 
in the World 


ance. The premiums should meet all lia- 
bilities from now on, though akout a million 
dollars was lost during the war, due to high 
mortality in battle. That this government 
insurance can be made to pay for itself in 
face of the fact that probably twenty per 
cent of those carrying it are known in the 
insurance world as “‘uninsurable risks” is 
in itself remarkable. There are no com- 
missions for agents, no high rentals, no high- 
salaried officials—that is the answer. 

Insurance policies in force today number 
606,010, and the total insurance carried is 
over three and one-half billion dollars. 
About 150,000 claims have already been 
paid, representing almost a third of a billion 
dollars. Two hundred thousand men have 
received hospital treatment, one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand vocational training. 
It is not hard to imagine where the billion 
and one-half dollars has been expended. 

A recent discussion of the Bureau with 
Congressmen and Senators revealed that 
the total operating expense, including ad- 
ministration, was two per cent for overhead 
at the central office, and 4.9 per cent in 
the field offices. These figures are startling 
to industrial managers, and indicate great 
efficiency of management. 

The bureau is like a high-powered dynamo, 
the success of which depends on the adjust- 
ment of myriad little wires and cogs. 
To Colonel Forbes is left this delicate adjust- 
ment, and in attacking the problems with 
the innate desire of accomplishment, with 
honest and earnest sympathy, he is meeting 
every want and awarding justice and satis- 
faction to the soldiers and sailors of the 
World War. 


The Friend of the 
Molecule 


was no known chemical test which would show 
a difference between pure lard and the mixture. 
Dr. Hortvet, however, brought into court his 
test in which an ether solution of either one of 
the fats or of the mixture showed a distinct diff- 
erence between the crystals of hog lard and beef 
tallow 

A few years later, che market was being flooded 
with spurious maple syrup, branded as pure. 
Chemically, sugar is sugar, and the consumer 
was at the mercy of the syrup people. Dr. 
Hortvet attacked the problem, and in time 
brought into court an infallible test based upon 
a chemical reaction characteristic of maple syrup, 
but not of the cheap adulterants. 

Among chemists, Dr. Hortvet is well known, 
but to the people whose food he protects from 
adulteration, he is only a cog in a machine. 
Perhaps this is partly due to the fact that 
physics and chemistry have been the prevailing 
passions of his life. He is now a grave, elderly 
man, almost deaf, and obliged to wear heavy 
glasses, but still on highly intimate terms with 
atoms, molecules, and reagents of all kinds. He 
is a member of associations and commissions of 
chemists enough to fill a small directory. 

Dr. Hortvet was born in southern Wisconsin 
and left an orphan at the age of two, when his 
father lost his life in the 49th Wisconsin Infantry, 
during the Civil War. With the help of the 
slender pension paid him on account of his 
father’s death, and by means of teaching school 
summers, he was enabled to enter the University 
of Wisconsin. There he taught part time and 
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borrowed some money, and so obtained his de- 
gree. After that, he did two years of graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota. For sev- 
eral years, he taught chemistry and physics at 
East High School, Minneapolis, wrote a text- 
book on physics, served on various educational 
committees, and was beginning to win recognition 
as a teacher. 

In 1900, the position of chemist for the State 
Food and Dairy Commission became vacant. 
Dr. Hortvet applied in person, and at the end 
of the interview was invited to hang up his coat 
and go to work. He has been at it ever since. 
Day by day, it is his business to see that food 
sold in Minnesota is what its label says it is. 
Thanks to him, we get lard when we pay for it, 
maple syrup when we can afford it, and, because 
of the Hortvet test, the favorite song of the 
milkman has forever ceased to be that beautiful 
hymn, “Shall We Gather at the River?” 


Taking the Movies Into 
the Church 


the company has a library of one hundred and 
twenty-five pictures, and is constantly adding 
new ones. 

The company secured the first of the Heart 
Throbs Pictures, ‘“‘Annabel Lee.’’ The book, 
“Heart Throbs,”’ is in a million and three hun- 
dred thousand homes, and contains the old tried 
and tested poems that reflect the public pulse, 
and represent the standard of wholesome things 
that have stood the test of time, bringing the 
present generation in visual contact with the 
rich lore of literature. ' 

The board of directors of the company include 
Mr. Charles M. Cox, Mr. Avery A. Thresher, Mr. 
William H. Loring, Mr. Frank W. Kimball, and 
Mr. Leon B. Smith. 

The success of the company, however, is 
largely due to the generous and broad-minded 
views of Mr. Charles M. Cox, who was the 
“‘moving spirit’ of the Church Film Company 
from its inception. Mr. Cox was born in Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, and is now president of 
the Charles M. Cox Grain Company. He was 
formerly treasurer of the world-wide known 
Twentieth Century Club, and charter member 
and director of the Boston City Club. Mr. Cox 
took hold of the work with his usual vigor and 
energy. 

Mr. William H. Loring, president of the com- 
pany, was born in Michigan, receiving his early 
business training in North Dakota. He is a 
prominent insurance man and has had a thor- 
ough business training. Mr. Leon B. Smith, 
treasurer of the company, was born in Rutland, 
Vermont, is a commission merchant with an 
office on State Street, and is superintendent of a 
large Sunday-school at the Melrose Highlands 
Congregational Church. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Church 
Film Company, with a personnel and organiza- 
tion including these men, should have met the 
situation and solved the problems of the non- 
theatrical distribution of pictures among churches 
schools, and colleges. 
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Movements in the 
Movies 


with constructing settings as houses are built. So 
well did he succeed that Mr. Zukor persuaded 
h'm to give up his other clients and devote his 
whole time to the building of studio settings. He 
has been creating the backgrounds for Para- 
mount pictures now for several years with such 
a happy combination of art and utility that many 
playgoers find in them suggestions applicable to 
their own homes. 

Women, who constitute more than half of all 
movie audiences, are finding that motion pictures 
are really fashion barometers. And it is no 
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small problem to keep the styles new when pic- 
tures are shown, since the picture is actually 
photographed about a year previous to the time 
when most people see it. Since fashions for the 
world—whether we like it or not—do actually 
originate in Paris, Mr. Zukor established in the 
French capital a fashion atelier. His style spe- 
cialists there send on to his picture studios the 
new wrinkles in clothes before they are relayed 
to modistes and dressmakers, and are actually 
photographed before similar models are. shown 
in the smart New York shops. In fact, Paul 
Iribe, the noted French designer long associated 
with Poiret, who designed the short vamp shoe 
which had such a vogue several seasons ago, has 
given up his Parisian residence and studio in 
order to create costumes and scenic effects for 
the pictures produced at the Paramount studio 
in Hollywood. 

The photoplay has reached a stage now, Mr. 
Zukor says, where it is much like the “‘one hoss 
shay” immortalized by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Technically strengthened until every ingredient 
is as strong as every other, Mr. Zukor now feels 
that the lowly movie has reached the high estate 
of ‘‘the wonderful one hoss shay, that was built 
in such a logical way that it ran a hundred years 
toaday.” Some of his pictures which have been 
revived four years after they were first released 
will still be running a hundred years from now, 
he thinks. But a hundred years from now, Mr. 
Zukor has no idea what may have happened in 
the motion picture industry. The first half 
hundred years, he says, are the hardest. He has 
just celebrated his fiftieth birthday. As active 
head of the biggest motion picture company in 
the world, with studios in California, New York, 
and London, and with companies on location in 
France Germany, Spain and Italy, he speaks 
with authority on the film business. 

“Improvement in motion pictures,’ said Mr. 
Zukor in his office overlooking the New York 
Public Library, ‘‘must come largely in the per- 
sonnel of the players and in public relationships. 
I do not feel that we can do much more to develop 
the technical phases of making pictures. The 
personal affairs of some persons associated with 
the production of motion pictures have, through 
carelessness and crime, become of public concern. 
Well meaning persons have also agitated the 
regulation of pictures through censorship—that 
most un-American institution which most states 
have scorned, remembering that a free press was 
threatened by agitators, just as a free screen is 
now. 

“‘Without exception the men who are producing 
motion pictures have come to a realization that 
purging must come from within. Nothing that 
is unclean, whether in plays or players, can be 
allowed to remain in what is essentially the family 
entertainment of a nation with the highest moral 
standard in the world. 

“Individuals whose code of morals does not 
fit in with the national standard have been, and 
are being, 2liminated. We cannot prosper by 
opposing the will of those whose approval we 
cannot get along without—those who pay to 
see our pictures. They can, and do, show their 
disapproval by staying away from theatres when 
pictures are inferior. We feel the public pulse 
at the box office. And we know that the drama 
we serve must be such as mother and sister and 
daughter can enjoy. And with that ideal we 
have no need for censorship.” 
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Young America and Mrs. 
Asquith 


But it was more than a friendly acknowledg- 
ment—it was the impulsive crying out of a 
soul suddenly finding its burdens too heavy to 
bear, the revelation of a physical and spiritual 
weariness induced by the unexpected hardships 
of a strange experience. It was a long letter to 
write under such conditions—a rather tragic 
letter, and yet with a few flashes of character- 
istic humor. In it one caught the gleam of a 
wistful desire to win the friendship of the Amer- 
ican people, and a puzzled questioning as to why 
she could not seem to make herself understood 
through the newspapers. And it revealed such 
a childlike confidence in her unknown American 
correspondent as to create in me the fierce resolve 
that if ever again anybody in my presence spoke 
disrespectfully of Mrs. Asquith I should certainly 
be tempted to kick him in the shins! 

My sympathies were so stirred by this missive 
that I rushed to my trusty typewriter again to 
send comfort. To me it seemed a sweet and 
lovely thing for one like that to write, under such 
difficulties, a long letter to an unknown corre- 
spondent. How many American women would 
have gone to that trouble—at five A.M.—after 
weeks of traveling? Indeed, how many ever 
take the trouble to write at all, even in acknowl- 
edgment of letters that please them most? I 
suddenly felt a great desire to see and talk with 
this rare exotic, this restless seeker for the key 
to the riddle of life, so apparently homesick and 
heartsick, despite the brave front always pre- 
sented to the public. I now asked humbly for 
that privilege. I was eager to be of service—to 
help make more understandable some of the 
apparent hardness and inconsistencies of our 
American life. 

The answer was not long coming, in the type- 
script of Mr. Horton, the “perfect secretary,” 
to the effect that Mrs. Asquith would be “‘happy”’ 
to see me on returning to New York at the end 
of the final lecture tour. 

I was all a-thrill with anticipation. I very 
suddenly became attentive to the matters of 
raiment and physiognomy. I resolved that while 
| was in her presence I should remember to talk 
properly, and not to drop any of the “aints’’ 
and “‘kaints’’ that creep into my vocabulary, 
relics of my backwoods days. I wanted to be 
a credit to old Nv issouri that raised me and New 
York that has kindly tolerated me for so many 
years. I had explained in my last letter—so as 
not to get in under false pretenses—that I really 
wasn’t anybody she wanted to know, and re- 
vealed my log-cabin origin—‘‘so you can avoid 
social contamination if you feel that way,” but 
evidently she wasn’t worried, for she was letting 
me come, just as if I were somebody—and after 
| had refused her first invitation, too. 

At her farewell lecture we met face to face. 
What was said does not concern this narrative, 
but as she took my hand she gave me a long, 
concentrated look straight in the eyes. Others, 
both men and women have commented upon 
the power, depth and beauty of Mrs. Asquith’s 
eyes, and therefore I may not be charged with 
undue partiality if I say they are her most strik- 
ing feature. As others have said, one may read 
in them many things—a trusting, almost child- 
like nature which makes one feel that nothing 
on earth could make him betray her confidence; 
great determination; an honest and honorable 
spirit, which evokes the same spirit in you. In 
them now I read the answer to any question 
obtruding itself into my mind as to whether I 
could continue to be guided by instinct and im- 
pulse. As they looked into my own I was glad, 
too, that I had no serious sins upon my soul. 
But there was no humor in their depths now; 
only a weariness unutterable, and, I thought, a 
look of questioning pain—the pain felt by per- 
sons with a*passion for the truth who find them- 
selves bitterly and grievously misunderstood. 
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Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 

















A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, made by 
grouping together one-fifth of the build- 
ings owned by the Bell System, and used 
in telephone service. Picture to your- 
self a city five times as great and you 
will have an idea of the amount of real 
estate owned by the Bell System through- 
out the country. 


If all these buildings were grouped 
together, they would make a business 
community with 400 more buildings than 
the total number of office buildings in 
New York City, as classified by the 
Department of Taxes and Assessments. 


Next to its investment in modern tele- 
phone equipment, the largest investment 


of the Bell System is in its 1,600 modern 
buildings, with a value of $144,000,000. 
Ranging in size from twenty-seven stories 
down to one-story, they are used princi- 
pally-as executive offices, central offices, 
storehouses and garages. The modern 
construction of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the investment 
in buildings is now over three times what 
it was ten years ago. 


Every building owned by the Bell 
System must be so constructed and so 
situated as to serve with efficiency the 
telephone public in each locality, and to 
be a sound investment for future re- 
quirements. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 





For I suspect that Mrs. Asquith, despite the 
kind things she said to and of us carried away 
with her the sting of injustice. While I under- 
stand and respect this feeling, I do not think she 
succeeded in placing the blame altogether in the 
right place—on the newspapers. The thing that 
baffled her on her American tour was the other 
Mrs. Asquith, the mythical creature having its 
origin I know not where, but lurking always in 
people’s minds, growing by every little bit of 
idle gossip. She made a sincere effort to reveal 
her true self, but was unable to do so because 
most of us have a preconceived idea of what she 
should do and say and think and be, and she is 
powerless to make us see that she is only a human 
being with all a human being’s good and bad 
points. Those who really know her admire and 
respect and like her, but her greatest handicap 
is a diffidence, amounting almost to inability, to 
present the best side of herself to the public. 
That she really has a “best side’ I claim by 





right of discovery, but one is almost forced to 
seek it out for himself, and not everybody can 
find the hidden spring. To do so one must be 
able to see with other people’s eyes, to feel with 
other people’s hearts. 


ESSAYS BY ZANGWILL 

“The Voice of Jerusalem’’ is the first collection 
of Jewish essays published by Israel Zangwill 
during a long working life. It is especially im- 
portant for the many pages written in view of the 
strange double crisis in the history of Jewish 
people. For if the Jews may begin to realize 
their two-thousand-year-old dream of Zion, they 
are—in the Ukraine and other obscure regions 
ignored by our press—undergoing ghastlier 
massacres than even those two thousand years 
have witnessed, while in the more civilized 
countries a reactionary anti-Semitism rages 
universally. 
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A New Invention for the 


DEAF 


The Vactuphone 


Invention of EARL C. HANSON 


Through the amplification of tone waves by 
this wonderful device, we can listen to sounds 
which no human ears, even those normal and 
healthy, have heard since the world began. In 
the same manner, we whose sense of hearing has 
been sub-normal can now, without effort, hear 
sounds heretofore detected only by the perfect ear. 

The Vactuphone is the first and only hearing 
instrument using the vacuum tube, the amplify- 
ing device that made the wireless telephone 
pe yssible 

Millions of dollars have been spent in its de- 
velopment. The Vacuum Tube was used to 
amplify President Harding’s voice at his inaug- 
uration and on Armistice Day 

“At last the ideal hearing aid’’ say hundreds 
of satisfied users 

Call for demonstration or write for descriptive 
matter 
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Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make vacations 
vay. We teach you how and where to sell. Write WALHA- 
a... LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADEL- 

, PA. 


Burton Sweet Eulogizes 
the Cow 


a measure, realize the part she plays in the great 
scheme of our civilization 

Do you realize that rice is the food of slaves, 
and that the beef-eaters rule the world? This was 
conclusively demonstrated in the great war just 
closed. Is it any wonder, then, that I take par- 
donable pride in the fact that I| live in the great 
state of lowa, the greatest agricultural state in 
the Union, where the old cow grazes upon our 
slopes and our thousand hilltops, and where our 
cattle breeders possess the best herds in the 
world? 

Do you realize that we have in the United 
States 23,474,000 milch cows, producing on an 
average each year 362 gallons per cow, or a total 
of 8,494,000,000 gallons annually? Eighty-four 
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gallons of milk to every man, woman and child | 


in the republic. 

Do you realize that we produce in the United 
States annually 67,866,000 head of cattle, or 
on an average of a little over one animal to every 
two persons in the United States? 
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Is it any wonder, then, that the people as a 
class bow humbly before the supremacy and 
majesty of the cow? 

I take great pleasure, gentlemen, in hanging 
this wreath upon the crumpled horn of the brindle 
cow—this belated token of our sincere appre- 
ciation of the services she has rendered through 
all the ages to the sons of men 


The Price of a 
Banjo 


gazed wistfully, confidently; he made his melody 
ring each moment with greater appeal. 

Just as the music turned from gayety to a 
minor strain, it ceased abruptly. 

The banjo fell to the player’s knees, as he gazed 
about the shop, seeming to beg each silent pledge 
to tell him its tragic story. Then he rose, and 
handed the instrument to the pawnbroker. 

“The violin,” he said, ‘‘bespeaks the music 
of the soul; the banjo, music of the heart. What 
is the price? Only nine dollars! I may be able 
to buy it later.”’ 
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Flying High, Wide and 
Handsome 


world’s altitude record a few days before, having 
been further off the earth than any other human 
being, and that he was not going to be killed 
without having had an opportunity to enjoy this 
distinction 

“Suddenly the plane plunged through the 
bottom of the cloud, about a third over, and 
after a series of falls, we found ourselves exactly 
thirty-seven hundred feet above a little valley 
or bowl of the mountains, with clouds resting 
on all the surrounding peaks. Still two thou- 
sand feet of altitude, and we were above the 
little city of Keyser, West Virginia. 

Lieutenant Macready immediately got con- 
trol of the plane, and as it was impossible to go 
on without inviting the same danger again, he 
commenced to circle about in order to select a 
favorable place to land among the rain-soaked 
fields. He had shown wonderful coolness and 
resourcefulness, selecting what seemed to offer 
itself as the best chance. The ground was soft, 
however, and the wheels of the landing-gear did 
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| detached parts as souvenirs. 
| his new Buick car and Mr. P. V. Doyle, com- 


| 500 Things to Sell by Mail 


| Prepaid $1.00. 





not rebound when we touched the earth, but 


| instead plunged into the soft soil. 


“‘There was a tremendous crash and roar as 
the landing-gears were torn loose and part of 


| the plane, including the propeller, was shattered. 


One of the landing-wheels coming up over the 
side of the fusilage, pinned me into the cockpit 
and for a second I wondered whether I was stil! 
conscious or whether my shoulder and skull had 


| been crushed in. But when I could say that I was 


not hurt, in answer to Lieutenant Macready’s 
anxious questioning, I knew that I must be tell- 
ing the truth. 

“The lieutenant climbed out and swung the 
landing-wheel back, thus permitting me to 
climb out amid the gathering crowd of Keyser 
citizens, to find that | had nothing more than a 


| skinned nose and a couple of small cuts on my 


face which was covered at that moment with 
more mud than blood. 
“The owner of the field took official charge of 


| the wreck at the request of Lieutenant Macready, 


as the crowd was already collecting the broken 
A Mr. Smith, with 


mander of the local post of the American Legion 


| and editor of the Mineral Daily News, took us 


in charge and escorted us to a hotel where | 
ridded my face of the mud and blood, changed 
my clothes and got off a reassuring telegram to 


| my family in an attempt to anticipate the rap- 


idity of an enterprising public press. In this | 


| succeeded, although my wife wrote me that she 


could not help shuddering when the newsboys 
commenced to shout on the street, that ‘Fitz- 
gerald Crashed in an Aeroplane.’ 

“The thrill came afterward when I reviewed 
my wild ride. My watch stopped at twelve- 
seventeen during the fall, and I found when we 
landed at twelve-twenty-five, that I had lost 
five minutes, although the watch was going again 
before we made the landing. - 

“For a few days I looked as though Si’s mule, 
‘Maud,’ had kicked me in the face, but nothing 
now remains but a couple of slight scars!” 

—and the honorable Representative has again 
come down to earth. 
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Remarkable new 
publicat ion. 
Loose-leaf, cloth binder. 


Workable plans and methods. 
Walh Cc y, Lafayette Bidg., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRISTOL LOUD SPEAKER 
“AUDIOPHONE” 


For Radio-Phone Reception 





Requires No 
Auxiliary 
Batteries 
for Magnetizing 


No Distortion of 
Music or Speech 


Bell 1 5-inches 


Diameter 


Handsome Design 
Bronze Finish 

















other radio receivers. 


WHY CONFINE RADIO RECEIVING TO 
ONE HEADSET ALONE when it can be 
enjoyed by everyone in the room with the 
Bristol Loud Speaker ‘AUDIOPHONE?” 
It is adapted for use on all types of two or 
three-stage power amplifiers. It is not even 
necessary to use a separate storage battery 
for magnetizing current. 


New York 
Chicago 


Boston 
Detroit 





REMARKABLE FOR ITS RICH, NATURAL AND CLEAR TONE, the Bristol 

Loud. Speaker “‘“AUDIOPHONE” reproduces songs, instrumental music, 

speeches, and announcements with a greater audibility than is possible with 

This is possible because of the special design of bell 

and neck, and the electrical characteristics of the receiver box, together with 
the materials used. 


The “AUDIOPHONE” makes an attractive 
appearance in any room, in the home, club, 
hotel, etc. 


If you cannot obtain Bristol Loud Speaker 
“AUDIOPHONE” from your local dealer, we 
can arrange for it, or supply you direct, as 
desired. Write our nearest office. 


List Price 


Bristol Loud Speaker “AUDIOPHONE” complete 


Made and Sold by 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 








FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to ona 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength ine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 











An ever-ready efficient day or 
night guide, $4.00. Other Taylor 
Compasses are Leedawl, $1.50; 
M poe, 83-75; Litenite, $2.00; 
Gydawl, $3.00. Slightly higher 
in Far West and Canada. Ask 
your dealer. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester. N-Y. 
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Makers of Scientific Instruments of 
Superiority 














Interpreters of the 
Statutes 


Mr. Wheeler started out with a determination 
to become a lawyer and studied law in a law 
office. He did not graduate from any university 
or law school, but studied in the office of Hon. 
John Winans, member of Congress. Mr. Wheeler 
began the practice of law among the home folks, 
and forged forward fast. He has the distinction 
of having been appointed United States District 
Attorney by three Presidents, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, and Taft. He resigned while serving under 
the Taft administration and was called by Mr. 
Hyzer to Milwaukee as attorney for the Chicago 
Northwestern in 1909. Later he followed Mr. . 
Hyzer to Chicago and became general solicitor 
of that system, a position which he held until 
April, 1918. 

He came to Washington as attorney to the 
Railroad Administration during the war. He 
was made assistant general counsel by John 
Barton Payne. He drew contracts between the 
Director General and the railroads, providing 
for compensation during Federal control aggre- 
gating $400,000,000 annually. His previous 
experience had pre-eminently fitted him in this 
work, for he had already made a thorough study 
of railroad law, taxes, and business matters, and 
also of cases coming before the Supreme Court. 
He has made a close study of Internal Revenue 
law. He won for the government an important 
case involving treaty rights with the Indians. 
This decision established the right of the govern- 
ment to continue to exercise supervision over the 
property and moneys of the Indians, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had been made 
citizens of the United States by the terms of the 
Dawes Act (so called); the court holding that 
the bestowal of citizenship did not relieve the 
government of its duty to protect this remnant 
of a race once powerful and strong, but now weak 
and impotent. 

With legal helmsmen like Edward M. Hyzer 
and William G. Wheeler, all the legal lights are 
kept burning, and the old ship is sailing in seas 
that are well-charted in the minds of this twain 
of lawyers. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ah Miner nda Devlpmet Capen 
12 Upper Camden Street, Dublin, Ireland 


Electric railways, public utilities, water, timber, oil, industrial 
and mining enterprises promoted. Approved bond and stock 
issues placed with European bankers and brokers. Underwrit- 
ing procured for corporations. Mining and other examinations 
and reports made by well known engineers. 





Live Sqoute Wanted, male or female, to sell De-lite Auto 

Polish. Not only is it a superior polish for automobiles, but 
it cleans, polishes, and preserves pianos, showcases, shelves, etc., 
and is a splendid house-to-house proposition for either whole 
or part time. Dries instantly—will not hold dust. As good as 
the best, and better than most polishes now on the market. 
De-Lite Mfg. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS OR STORIES 
AND POEMS WANTED 


Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 

We teach you how to write; where and when to sell. Publi- 
cation of your work guaranteed by new method. Walhamore 
Institute, Dept. J, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Any RADIO Part 


Or Complete Set 


for little spare time work securing 
‘subscriptions to the NATIONAL 
A WONDERFUL OFFER 
Write Radio Editor 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 25, Mass. 
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Camp Comfort 


I wish everyone could enjoy. his introduction to Mennen 
Shaving Cream on his vacation—preferably at a camp. 

His soul is attuned to the things which make life happy. 

He gets up when he feels like it, and his mind doesn’t 
instantly snap into high gear on all the worries and irritations of 
working days. A bucket of water yanked out of the pond—a 
flat rock to sit on where he can watch 
the morning clouds drift over the 
tree-tops, mirrored brokenly in the 
breeze-swept water— 

And then he opens his new tube 
of Mennen’s and reads the directions 
about building up the lather with 
three minutes of brisk brushing—no 
finger rubbing. 

Why not? Three minutes or 
ten—it’s all the same to him—no 
train to catch—no seven-minute 
breakfast to gulp. 

It startles him a little to find 
that cold water makes a perfect 
lather—and also what an enormous 

amount of water he 
is able to pack into the lather. 

But the crowning moment—the solemn 
moment of almost unearthly content—is when 
the razor starts clearing the underbrush just 
east of his ear. 

He looks at the razor—puzzled—to see if 
the blade is there—for there was no sensation 
of cutting—rather it was a gentle caress. 

Then he gets to the wiry thicket just 
below the corners of his mouth—that he used 
to have to yank up by the roots—nothing 
there. 

The second time over is so joyous he 
almost wants to play the course a third time 
just for fun. 

And afterwards—his face feels so benevo- 
lent, so cold creamy—is it any wonder he 
then and there vows that whatever other _ 
changes come into his life, his shaving habits 
are fixed—Mennen’s forever. 

My 1¢-cent demonstrator tube will just 
about last a vacation. 


Mennen Salesman) 

















THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. U.S.A. 
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